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The  many  thousands  of  social-studies  teachers 
whose  work  has  been  lightened  and  made  more 
effective  by  this  text  will  be  pleased  by  the 
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SOCIAL -STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

By  FORRHST  E.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 

Now:  23  Skills  Units  in  One  Volume 

The  revised  and  enlarged  1954  edition  is  the  9th  printing  of  SOCIAL-STUDIES 

SKILLS,  which  is  now  used  in  thousands  of  schools  because  of  its  effectiveness  in: 

1.  Improving  pupil  work  in  social  studies.  This  book  offers 
a  systematic  way  of  teaching  the  23  basic  social-studies  skills,  and  a  system¬ 
atic  plan  for  checking  on  pupil  achievement  in  each  skill. 

2.  Increasing  the  number  of  useful  skills  taught.  Schools 
have  been  criticized  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  useful  skills.  But 
schools  using  this  book  can  say,  “  Look,  we  are  teaching  this  skill,  that 
skill — 23  skills  useful  throughout  life — in  one  class  !  " 

3.  Relieving  teachers  of  endless  detail.  Here  is  a  labor- 
saving  teaching  aid  that  rescues  many  hours  of  preparation  and  classroom 
time,  saves  the  need  of  formulating  practice  materials  and  tests,  and  all  re¬ 
sulting  mimeographing  costs.  Pupils  do  not  mark  in  the  book,  so  it  may 
be  used  by  a  different  class  each  period. 

4.  Carrying-over  to  other  subjects.  Many  of  the  23  skills  are 
applicable,  not  only  in  social-studies  work,  but  in  classroom  and  library 
work  of  other  subjects. 

List  price  of  book,  $1,85;  list  price  of  key,  12c 
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Building  for  Guidance 

o/ Rural  Young  People 

By  AMBER  ARTHUN  WARBURTON 
Executive  Secretary,  Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural  Youth 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIETY  could  easily  do  better  year  of  the  Korean  War  (1950-51) 
by  its  rural  boys  and  girls.  While  shows  a  concentration  of  these  etatea 
youth  services  are  quite  gener-  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
ally  on  the  meager  side  in  the  agricul-  States  —  an  intensive  agricultural  re- 
tural  and  rural  non-farm  community  gion  whore  a  large  percentage  of  our 
in  which  more  than  two-fifths  (43^  )  children  are  bom;  where  the  propor- 
of  the  Nation’s  children  grow  up —  tion  of  children  to  adults  in  the  popu- 
an  “operations-bootstraps”  couM  helj)  lation  is  high ;  the  per  capita  income  is 
enormously.  Every  rural  community  low;  and,  public  Uinds  available  for 
can  begin  to  build  guidance  service's  education,  health  and  welfare  services 
with  resources  at  hand,  and  not  let  are  often  pitifully  inadequate.  A 
chance  dictate  whether  or  not  its  chil-  state-by-state  breakdown  for  these 
dren  have  opportunity  to  develop  their  Southeastern  States  shows  rejection 
potentials.  At  present,  the  results  are  fates  for  failure  to  pass  the  AFQT 
serious  —  a  personal  loss  to  the  indivi-  (rejections  for  physical  and  other  rea- 
dual  who  does  not  get  on  well  at  school,  sons  not  includwl)  varying  from  Flori- 
who  cuts  short  his  education,  and  da  (31.7),  Virginia  (34.7),  Georgia 
drifts  from  there  on  out,  sometimes,  (36.1),Tenne8see(37.2),NorthCaro- 
tangling  with  the  juvenile  courts;  and,  lina  (37.5),  Alabama  (43.1),  Miss- 
a  loss  to  the  nation.  Recent  studies  of  issippi  (44.8)  Arkansas  (47.4),  Tx)ui- 
manpower  show  the  penalty  paid  by  siana  (47.5)  and  South  Carolina 
this  country  because  a  large  proportion  (58.3).  These  rejection  rates  repro¬ 
of  its  young  people  in  the  past  were  sent  the  proportions  of  young  men  ex- 
under-nurtured,  under-educated,  and  amined  who  were  regarded  as  unable 
under-trained.  to  absorb  training  and  perform  effec- 

A  glance  at  the  map  showing  states  tively  in  the  armed  services.  The  com- 
in  which  30  percent  or  more  of  the  parable  per  cent  of  failures  for  all  the 
draftees  failed  to  pass  the  armed  states  is  16.4  per  cent, 
forces  qualification  test  during  the  first  Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
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Director  of  Selective  Service,  said  be¬ 
fore  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  C^ommittee  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  on  June  y,  1052  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  tlu'se  draft  lx>ard  examinations  : 

In  iny  opinion  your  committee  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  of  our  times — a  problem  in¬ 
volving  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
fitness  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  upon 
whose  shoublers  must  rest  the  future  of 
the  country  and  its  chances  of  survival. 
.  .  .  The  results  of  these  mass  examina¬ 
tions,  in  which  anywhere  Is'tween  110  and 
50  per  c-ent  of  the  young  male  f)opula- 
tion  of  the  country  have  l)een  found 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  unfit  for 
military  service,  have  profoundly  affected 
the  Nation  and  awakened  a  new  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  necessity  for  some  very  real¬ 
istic  thinking  and  some  very  positive 
action. 

During  World  War  II,  General 
Eisenhower  was  impressed  with  the 
wastage  of  manpower  revealed,  and 
shortly  after  l)ecoming  president  of 
Columbia  University,  established  a 
large-scale  research  project  to  study 
“The  Conservation  of  Human  Re¬ 
sources.”  The  first  vedume  of  this 
project,  published  under  the  title, 
“The  Uneducated,”  by  Eli  Oinslx'rg 
and  Douglas  W.  Rray,  reviews  results 
on  a  national  w’ale  of  having  so  many’ 
handicap]K*d  young  pwple.  The 
<*<|uivalcnt  of  40  divisions  were  lost  to 
the  armetl  forct's  in  World  War  II — 
one  out  of  every  three  young  men  ex¬ 
amined  were  considere<l  unsuited  for 
military  service. 

Clearly,  the  guidance  personnel  of 
the  Nation  have  a  responsibility  her«\ 
Particularly,  their  leadership  is  needetl 
in  thosi*  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  children  and  young  people  have 
th<'  least  opjmrtunity  to  make  the  la'st 
possible  use  of  their  lives. 


A  Guidatice  Program  — 
Starting  Point  for  Action 

Every  teacher  does  some  iudividu;»l 
pupil  guidance.  The  logical  starting 
{joint  for  developing  guidance  scrvi<*<‘s 
can  lie  found  by  examining  those  activ¬ 
ities  underway  in  a  casual  way.  No 
doubt,  a  look  around  will  locate  certain 
pupil  record  information,  home  visita¬ 
tions  by  teachers,  teacher-pupil  conver¬ 
sation  when  Johnny  seems  upset,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  cause,  curriculum  dev<‘loj>- 
ment  and  changes  to  help  Mary  do  Iku- 
ter;  talking  with  the  4-11  Club  leader, 
the  county  public  health  nurse,  a  fam¬ 
ily  jjhysician,  the  minister  for  better 
understanding  of  why  Tom  acts  as  he 
does.  How  <-ffective  are  these  guid¬ 
ance*  practices  ?  How  can  they  l)e  im¬ 
proved  ?  How  can  each  pupil  be  as¬ 
sured  of  having  continuous  wise  guid¬ 
ance.  The  organized  effort  to  make 
every  school  day  have  a  maximum  ben¬ 
efit  aceording  to  the  n(*ed8  of  each  child 
and  young  person  is  the  root  from 
which  the  guidance  [jrogram  grows. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the 
AUinnee.  for  GniAance  of  Rural  Youth 
has  assisted  rural  communities  to  de¬ 
velop  their  guidance  work,  and  ob¬ 
served  methods  which  have  proved  ef¬ 
fective  in  achieving  guidance  goals, 
such  as:  increasing  the  holding  power 
of  the  school;  helping  young  people  to 
develop  stalwartness  exemplified  by 
their  personal  integrity,  sense  of  fair 
play,  kindliness  and  consideration  in 
their  dealings  with  others,  and  the 
like;  (*quipping  boys  and  girls  for  jolw 
suited  to  each  in<lividually ;  and  devel¬ 
oping  good  citizenship  responsibility. 
Two  projects  w’ith  w’hieh  the  .\lliance 
has  been  associated  for  several  years 
include  that  in  Green  Sea.  South 
Carolina,  Ijegun  in  1048,  and  the  other 
in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  launched 
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in  Essential  features  in  the  de¬ 

velopment  of  these  two  programs  have 
bt-en: 

Foeus  on  the  In'st  development  of 
each  bo^'  and  girl 

Development  of  local  leadership 
Collection  of  factual  information 
needed  to  understand  problems 

Annual  youth  guidance  institutes  as 
spring-lKjards  for  action 

Organization  to  get  work  done  by 
allocating  responsibility 

Utilization  of  resources  at  hand, 
particularly  full  use  of  consultant 
services  from  local,  state,  and  national 
public  and  private  youth-serving 
agencies 

Systematic  inser\’ice-teacher-educa- 
tion  to  study  needs  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  })C‘ople  as  basis  for 
action  program 

Continuous  evaluation  <»f  program 
to  sfinnilate  progrt'ss 

Ib-nux-ratic  proce«lures  in  all  facets 
of  guidance  work 

Within  the  framework  of  these  basic 
features  of  the  guidance  ])rogran), 
sch<M»l  staff,  the  Istys  and  girls,  and  the 
community  work  together  to  j)rovide 
services  an»l  coiulitioiis  essential  for 
giving  effective  pupil  guidance.  .\n 
amplification  of  these  features  with 
illustrations  taken  from  the  Cirecn  Sea 
and  Tfarlau  County  programs  follows.’ 

Focus  on  the  best  development  of 
each  hoif  and  fprl.  Simplification  of 
the  pr<»gram  to  a  single  g(»al — the  In-st 
development  of  each  boy  and  girl — has 
important  advantages.  The  goal  is 
easily  understood.  Inquiry  at  a  com¬ 


munity  meeting:  “What  ig  preventing 
the  best  development  of  your  chil- 
ilren  is  bound  to  bring  forth  concrete 
responses  which  can  be  used  for  the 
starting  point  for  action.  The  pro¬ 
gram  thus  begins  w’here  the  people  are, 
with  what  they  think  is  important,  and 
plans  for  solutions  may  U*  simple  or 
comjdex  depending  on  the  imagination 
and  ability  of  the  leadership  to  em¬ 
ploy  resource-s  at  hand. 

Development  of  local  leadership. 
Effective  leadership  for  the  guidance 
program  is  essential.  Often,  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  rural  commun¬ 
ity  is  transiency  among  school  person¬ 
nel.  In  tracing  tlw  history  of  the 
Harlan  County  program  for  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half,  the  continui¬ 
ty  of  leadership  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  and  his  p<*rsonal 
growth  for  the  rt'sjKmsibility  has  been 
invaluable.  A  major  step  forward  in 
this  program  has  lK*en  the  increasing 
deh'gation  of  specific  responsibility 
which  has  created  new  leadership 
among  the  scIkhiI  staff.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  s<*hool  principal  has  a  strategic 
))08ition,  iH'cause  a  guidance  program 
cannot  be  effective  unless  the  school  is 
organ izcfl  to  provide  for  it.  Sc1kh)1 
administrators  need  not  only  to  under¬ 
stand  gui<lance  principles,  but  to  prac¬ 
tice  them  through  democratic  pntce- 
dures  in  planning  the  st'hool  program, 
which  includes 'participation  of  teach¬ 
ers.  pupils,  parents  and  the  communi¬ 
ty.  They  need  to  schedule  .systematic¬ 
ally  and  plan  constructively  for  teach¬ 
er  education  services,  staff  meetings. 


1  For  detailed  dewriptions  of  these  programs  see:  Warhiirton.  Amber  Arthnn, 
Guidance  in  a  Ilural  Comintinit.v :  Green  Sea,  a  South  Carolina  School  District  T'lans 
■with  and  for  Its  Boys  and  Girls,  .\lllance  for  Guidance  of  Ilural  Youth  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Education,  National  Education  .Association.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  1!>.'52.  $2.00.  Warburton,  .\inber  .Xrthiin,  Guidance  in  a  Rural-In¬ 
dustrial  Community:  Harlan  County,  u  Kentucky  Coal  Mining  District  Plans  with  and 
for  Its  Boys  and  Girls.  .Alliance  for  Guidance  of  Rural  Youth  and  Department  of 
Rural  Education,  National  Education  .Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6  D.C.  1954.  $3.00. 
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student  council  and  other  pupil  activi¬ 
ties;  and  to  provide  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  for  homeroom  and  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  group  and  individual  guid¬ 
ance  ;  for  an  adequate  testing  program, 
health  services;  and  for  a  curriculum 
adapted  to  the  individual.  The  rural 
guidance  program  needs  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  providing  school  adminis¬ 
trator  inservice  education  on  State, 
regional,  county,  and  local  levels  that 
will  give  school  leaders  experience,  re- 
iate<l  to  their  particular  situation,  in 
organizing  guidance  services  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  under 
their  supervision. 

Collection  of  factual  infornuilum. 
Ix^aruing  to  assemble,  evaluate  and  use 
information  al)0ut  problems  related  to 
guidance  is  important  experience  for 
the  school  staff  to  gain.  This  applies 
to  collection  of  information  about  in¬ 
dividual  pupils  to  assist  in  their  guid¬ 
ance,  and  to  the  study  of  situations  and 
conditions  that  may  be  handicapping 
certain  boys  and  girls.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  is  a  study  requested 
by  the  people  of  Green  Sea  to  s(*ek  a 
true  pieture  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
school  buildings  attended  by  their  chil¬ 
dren.  A  sanitarian  from  the  State 
Departim’iit  of  Health  was  invited  to 
conduct  with  the  county  sanitarian 
such  an  appraisal.  The  findings  of 
this  study  were  j)resented  ta  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  n'sult  was  a  speed  up  in  a 
move  to  consolidate  several  two-,  three-, 
and  four-room  schools  l)ecaus«*  con- 
stnicting  new’  school  houses  w’as  eheaj)- 
er  than  properly  renovating  the  old. 
Time  and  again,  the  people  of  Green 
Sea  found  that  having  facts  on  hand, 
the  results  of  their  studies,  on  pupil 
drop-outs,  alwenteeism.  and  sehod  fail¬ 
ures.  gained  eomuiunity  stipport  for 


expenditures  necessarj-  in  providing 
school  buildings,  curriculum  expansion 
and  changes,  and  services  required  for 
giving  each  pupil  the  experiences  and 
opportunities  for  his  specific  needs. 

Annual  youth  guidance  ingtituteg. 
\  8pring-lx)ard  for  action  helps.  The 
annual  youth  guidance  institutes  of 
lK»th  Green  Sea  and  Harlan  County 
have  servefl  such  a  purpose.  The 
twelfth  annual  institute  for  Harlan 
County  was  held  in  the  autumn  of 
19, o3.  The  institute  is  firmly  estal)- 
lished  in  the  fabric  of  the  community 
life  and  to  it  is  attributes!  much  of  the 
progress  in  quality  of  education  avail¬ 
able.  This  annual  two-and-a-half-day 
institute  is  attended  by  all  members 
of  the  county  school  system,  communi¬ 
ty  jieople  and  invite<l  omsultants  from 
local,  state  and  national  yputh-serving 
agenci<*s  including  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Each  institute  focuses  on 
some  aspect  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  makes  recom- 
mendation.s  to  carry  forward  their 
guidanc**  program  during  the  next 
sch<»ol  year.  Relatively  small  exp<‘n- 
ditures  have  financed  these  sessions. 
Their  <|uality  stem.s  from  the  imagina¬ 
tion  applied  to  development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  local,  individual-pupil 
problems,  and  the  local  leadership 
eombine<l  with  the  quality  of  the  con¬ 
sultants  invited  to  help.  Concretely, 
the  institutes  provide  the  opportunity 
to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  their 
program,  «liseuss  problems  |)ersisting. 
and  plan  next  steps.  Recommendations 
are  translated  into  action  during  the 
on-eoniing  year. 

Organization  to  get  work  done.  Con¬ 
siderable  experimentation  was  con- 
<lucted  in  developing  both  the  Green 
Sea  and  Harlan  County  programs  l)e- 
fore  arriving  at  a  type  of  organization 
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which  enabled  satisfactory  progress. 
In  the  Green  Sea  High  School,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  teachers  elected  by  the 
school’s  personnel  works  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  and  has 
the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
guidance  activities  and  developing  the 
program.  A  special  teacher  who  is  as¬ 
signed  for  one  period  a  day  as  counsel¬ 
or  has  membership  on  this  committee. 
For  the  county-wide  program  in  Har¬ 
lan  County,  a  council  consisting  of 
three  elected  representatives  from  the 
school  staff  of  each  of  the  seven  high 
school  districts — each  district  includes 
the  high  school  and  several  elementary 
schools — is  the  responsibile  body  for 
carrying  forward  the  program.  This 
council  meets  monthly  and  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  translating  recom¬ 
mendations  from  the  last  institute  into 
action,  providing  inservice-teacher- 
education,  appraising  the  program,  and 
planning  the  next  institute.  The  re¬ 
presentatives  from  each  high  school 
area  have  the  special  re8):)on8ibility  for 
work  in  their  own  district.  The  merit 
of  this  type  of  organization  is  that  the 
over-burdened  principal  is  relieved  of 
this  responsibility  which  he  held  pre¬ 
viously,  develops  leadership  among  the 
classroom  teachers,  and  by  distributinjj 
responsibility  among  the  most  inter¬ 
ested  members  of  the  school  personnel, 
more  uniform  progress  is  made  in  all 
districts  of  the  county. 

Utilizaiion  df  resources  at  hand. 
Agricultural  and  rural-nonfarm  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Nation  are  quite  gen¬ 
erally  plagued  by  the  inadequacy  of 
their  school  budgets.  At  the  same 
time,  seldom  do  they  realize  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  would  accrue  to  them  if  they 
utilized  fully  those  resources  and  spe¬ 
cialized  services  which  are  available 
to  them.  In  their  guidance  work,  the 
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Green  Sea  and  Harlan  School  people 
called  on  the  specialized  services  of 
such  agencies  as  the  county  health  de¬ 
partment,  the  welfare  department,  the 
4-H  Club  leaders,  the  State  and  local 
employment  service,  the  business  men 
of  the  area,  the  unions  and  the  clergy. 
The  professional  and  technical  services 
of  such  agencies  can  contribute  to 
many  aspects  of  the  gui»lance  work — 
the  health  program,  the  “Career  Day” 
and  vocational  guidance,  case  confer- 
<*nces,  and  the  like. 

Systematic  Inservice-teacher-educa¬ 
tion.  Assistance  given  teachers  in 
preparation  for  their  guidance  respon¬ 
sibilities,  |)erhap8,  may  be  considered 
the  cornerstone  of  the  pre^am.  It 
has  l)een  found  that  as  a  rule,  colleges 
and  universities  do  not  give  adequate 
‘preparation  for  this  work.  The  rural 
community  usually  cannot  afford  w'rv- 
ices  of  specialists  to  help  and  the  teach¬ 
er  often  must  carry  the  burden  of  pupil 
guidance.  One  of  the  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Harlan  County  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  organization  of  sys¬ 
tematic  child  study  groups.  These 
have  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years  with  a  specialist  in  child  study 
from  the  Institute  for  Child  Study  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  visiting 
the  county  three  times  during  each 
year  to  w’ork  with  the  teachers.  A 
teacher  who  took  special  work  in  child 
study  over  a  period  of  years  has  been 
added  to  the  supervisory  staff  of  the 
county  to  help  the  teachers  in  their 
study  groups.  The  guidance  work 
progresses  with  the  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  the  teacher  of  the  pupil’s 
needs,  and  the  school’s  ability  to  help 
each  boy  and  girl  toward  goals  suited 
for  each.  The  institutes,  the  child 
study  groups,  additional  supervisory 
staff  and  help  from  visiting  consultants 
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have  been  imjKtrtant  aids  toward  this 
end. 

Continuous  evaluation  stimulates 
progress.  The  Harlan  County  school 
people  from  their  experience  over 
many  j’ears  have  learned  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  studying  closely  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  their  methods.  Each  high 
school  district  checks  on  the  progress 
made  in  carrying  out  goals  set  at  the 
annual  institute,  and  results  are  re- 
|>orted  and  discussed  at  the  monthly 
<*ouncil  meetings.  They  Utok  at  me- 
thfwls  which  were  effective  and  those 
that  8<*emed  futile.  Plans  for  the  next 
institute  are  made  to  strengthen  as- 
}>ect8  of  the  program  which  seem  weak. 
This  continuous  self-ap]:)raisal  has  been 
vital  to  the  progress  of  the  program. 

Democratic  procedures  in  all  facets 
of  guidance  work.  The  people  of  many 
rural  communities  are  not  accustomed 
to  coming  together  and  giving  time, 
thought,  and  effort  to  their  community. 
Too  often  p(‘ople  are  indifferent  to 
their  privileges  in  a  democracy  and 
take  what  they  get  for  granted.  Very 
often  they  leave  the  organization  and 
administration  of  their  school,  health 
and  welfare  services  to  a  few  inter¬ 
ested  people.  From  the  beginning  of 
both  the  Green  Rea  ami  the  Harlan 
County  programs,  effort  was  made  to 
enlist  interest  of  parents  and  other 
meml>ers  of  'he  community  so  that  the 
program  would  be  theirs,  understood 
by  them,  and  their  cooj>eration  could 
be  depende<l  upon.  Likewise,  demo¬ 
cratic  )>roeedures  btH-ame  more  widely 
used  throiighout  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  administrator-teacher- 
pupil  relationships  in  the  classroom 
and  the  school. 


Conclusion 

Sometimes  the  guidance  worker  and 
other  school  people  become  enmeshed 
in  the  organization  and  intricacies  of 
techniques  of  their  w’ork,  and  they  lose 
sight  of  the  important  possibilities 
which  their  job  encompasses.  In  these 
days  of  newspaper  headlines  about  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  unable  to  get  along 
w'ith  one  another;  about  p<‘rsons  in  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  failing  to  measure 
up  to  the  trust  placed  in  them ;  alx)nt 
juvenile  delinquents — the  guidance 
worker’s  tasks  assume  increasing  urg¬ 
ency. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  artist  and 
teacher  in  the  Nation’s  capital  died. 
Many  news  accounts  paid  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  this  man.  Eugen  Weisz. 
who  had  been  an  artist  and  teacher 
connected  with  the  Corcoran  School  of 
.\rt  for  more  than  30  years.  An  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Washington  Post  (Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1054)  commented:  “Rut  |)er- 
haps  his  greatest  gifts  were  as  a  teach¬ 
er.  He  was  known  to  his  students  as 
a  shy  and  essentially  gentle  man,  ca|>- 
able  at  times  of  roughness  in  criticism, 
not  out  of  cruelty  but  out  of  camlor. 
His  creative  work  an<l  his  teaching 
were  marked  alike  by  an  uncomprom¬ 
ising  integrity  and  an  ebullient  love  of 
life  and  of  j)eople.  The  stamp  of 
these  qualities  remains  in  his  own 
canvases  and  in  the  work  of  others 
wIkuu  he  guided  and  encouraged.” 

A  few  days  later*  (January  18. 
1954),  a  letter  to  the  e<litor  appeared 
in  the  same  new8|>aper  from  a  student : 
“Your  editorial  on  Eugen  Weisz  spoke 
to  many  hearts  ...  as  one  of  the  many 
>'tudent8  who  loved  and  admired  him, 
T  believe  that  he  was  a  great  teacher. 
He  taught  painting,  but  he  also  taught 
seeing,  thinking  and  feeling  ...  he 
always  dealt  with  the  basic  structure 
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beneath  the  surface  of  life.  I  never 
knew  a  teacher  of  anything  I  thought 
more  wise  or  honest  than  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  mah  T  .  .  no  man  I  ever  knew 
could  see  more  deeply  through  every 
sham.  Students  worked  in  his  class 
with  a  dedicated  intensity  ...  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  anything  but  their 
best — indeed  with  better  than  they  had 
known  was  in  them.” 


What  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  a 
teacher  or  guidance  worker  ?  Beyond 
skill  in  organization  and  the  use  of 
techniques — an  inspired  example  and 
leadership  undergirded  with  uncom¬ 
promising  integrity  in  everv'  facet  of 
life,  causing  individuals  to  do  ‘‘better 
than  they  had  known  was  in  them.” 
Is  not  this  the  essence  of  good  guid¬ 
ance? 
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student  Personnel  Services  in  Higher 
Education.  By  Dugald  S.  Arbuckle.  N.V. 
McGraw-Hill.  1953.  $4.75. 

The  basic  purpoae  of  thia  book  is  to  help 
faculty  members  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  understand  the  student-per¬ 
sonnel  services  that  are  offered  on  their 
campus.  Based  upon  a  strong  philosophic¬ 
al  foundation,  the  first  chapter  delves  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  problems  involved  in 
the  evaluation  of  student-personnel  serv¬ 
ices.  Tills  section  is  followed  by  chapters 
on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
student-personnel  services,  the  selection 
and  admission  of  students  to  colleges  and 
universities,  student  orientation,  vocation¬ 
al  services  and  counseling,  counseling, 
teaching  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
religious  services,  health  services,  housing 
and  dining  services,  students  aid,  and  stu¬ 
dent  group  activites.  There  are  helpful 
ap|>endices  which  include  forms  that  have 
been  used  effectively  in  a  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions. — W.P.S. 

Becreatlon  in  the  American  Commun¬ 
ity.  By  Howard  O.  Danford.  New  A'ork : 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1953. 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  a  man  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  organized  public  recreation  in 
America.  It  is  designed  for  all  levels  of 


recreation  workers— industry,  school,  and 
community. 

Kecrcation  in  the  American  Communitp 
is  broail  in  scope.  Dr.  Danford  relates  the 
basic  principles  of  administration  to  the 
needs  of  an  urbanized  and  industrialized 
deiiKK'racy.  He  keeps  recreation  consis¬ 
tent  with  educational  aims.  He  discusses 
problems  involved  in  community  centers, 
playgrounds,  and  municipal  athletics.  Two 
especially  pertinent  and  up-to-date  areas 
that  are  covered  are  1)  the  liability  for 
accidents  and  2)  the  important  problems 
of  safety  in  recreation.  In  the  closing 
statements  the  author  looks  ahead  to  the 
day  when  recreation  will  be  e.xpanded  and 
refined  to  the  extent  that  programs  will  be 
enriched  and  recreaion  will  become  a  pro¬ 
fession.  \Vith  significance  he  says : 

•‘When  we  remember  that  in  1900  not 
one  city  in  the  United  States  had  a  play¬ 
ground  or  recreation  department,  while  in 
1950  a  total  of  1824  governmental  agencies 
conducting  communit3'  park  and  recreation 
services  submitted  reports  to  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  it  seems  wholly’ 
within  the  realm  of  probability  to  suggest 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  century  every 
p«  rson  in  this  country  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  a  tax-supported 
program  of  community  recreation,  except 
(lerhaps  those  who  reside  in  a  few  of  the 
most  sparsely*  populated  areas.'* — Carl  E. 
W11.1.0008E. 


Social  Hygiene  Through  Group 
Guidance  in  the  Curriculum 

Hy  UUTH  W.  SEABOLD 

Irmtruclor,  Franklin  High  School,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ig  rapidly 
finding  its  place  in  the  organized 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 
The  need  for  the  schools  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  for  such  education 
is  clear  enough  as  evidenced  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  hoys  and  girls  them¬ 
selves.  Over  and  over  again  the^'  have 
voiced  the  opinion  that  times  have 
changed  but  the  curriculum  has  not 
changed  sufficiently  to  nu‘<*t  their 
needs.  ‘  Comments  like,  “Alxuit  sex  I 
know  from  nothing,”  “What  I  know 
alxuit  sex  I  got  from  a  lxx)k.  shyly 
handed  to  me  by  my  mother,”  were 
often  heard.  Another  factor  which 
emphasizes  this  need  is  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  society. 
In  our  culture  today  lx>ys  and  girls 
have  many  and  varied  contacts  with 
life  at  an  early  age.  The  ready  ac- 
cessability  of  “best  sellers.”  the  movies, 
radio,  television,  and  amusement  cen¬ 
ters,  together  with  the  automobile,  the 
relaxing  of  the  chaperone  system,  and 
the  early  jxissibility  of  induction  into 
the  armed  services,  are  examples  of 
foree#  at  work  in  our  society  which 
give  young  people  a  poignant  aware¬ 
ness  of  sex. 

In  our  school  the  group  approach  is 
used  in  teaching  social  hygiene.  This 
technique  was  not  chosen  by  chance, 
but  is  the  outcome  of  several  years  of 
ground  work  carefully  laid  by  the 


school  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
parents. 

Ijoying  the  Groundwork 

When,  shortly  following  the  war,  it 
Ixeame  evident  that  our  boys  and  girls 
were  ready  for  guidance  in  matters  of 
sex,  our  school  quietly  prepare<l  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  program  that  would  offend 
no  one  but  would  help  to  establish  a 
basis  for  growth.  The  ])rogram  was 
carried  out  by  the  vice-principal,  wh«», 
with  the  permission  of  the  parents, 
gave  special  time  (Ix'fore  school,  at 
noon  hour,  after  school)  to  read  with 
groups  of  senior  high  school  girls,  the 
pamphlet  “Understanding  Sex”  by 
L.  A.  Kirkendall.'  The  effort  met 
with  sym|>afhetic  approval  as  evi- 
dence<l  by  mothers  who  frequently 
read  the  pamphlet  with  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  Accompanying  their  daughters, 
mothers  attended  related  movies  shown 
in  connection  with  the  readings  and 
afterwanls  sat  in  on  conferences  held 
by  the  community  health  nurse.  Al¬ 
though  at  this  time  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  boys  to  participate  in 
sufx*rvi8ed  readings  and  discussions, 
they  and  their  fathers  attended  night 
showings  of  the  .same  films. 

This  groundwork  continued  several 
years  and  is  important  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  it  tactfully  dealt 
with  a  “touchy”  subject  and  prepared 
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the  community  for  an  extension  of  the 
program.  Secondly,  it  established  the 
pattern  which  the  guidance  in  sex 
would  follow.  This  pattern  is  unique 
in  that  it  embraces  the  parent*  in  the 
plan  for  teaching  social  hygiene.  It 
also  established  the  principle  that  in¬ 
struction  in  this  area  should  be  given 
on  a  group  as  well  as  an  individual 
basis. 

Four  years  ago  when  Baltimore 
(’ounty,  Maryland  revised  its  high 
school  curriculum  it  developed  a  course 
of  study  for  the  twelfth  gra«le  social 
8tu<lies  entitled  “Problems  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  Living.”  The  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  included  was  based  on  two 
careful  investigations.  One  was  a 
study  that  attempted  to  determine  the 
needs  of  pupils  and  the  other  a  survey 
of  the  persistent  needs  of  society.  The 
first  survey  showed  that  th<*  maturing 
student  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
personality,  marriage  and  home-mak¬ 
ing,  vocational  life,  citizenshi]>,  and  a 
philosophy  by  which  to  live.  The  re¬ 
sulting  program  of  study  attempts  to 
meet  these  needs  and  to  aid  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  his  acceptance  of  a  responsible 
role  in  adult  citizenship  through  the 
following  four  units: 

1.  Understanding  TTuman  Behav¬ 
ior 

2.  Building  Wholesome  Family 
Relationships 

3.  Adjusting  to  Vocational  Life 

4.  Fstablishing  Beliefs  and  Values 

Fach  unit  is  divided  intd  problems. 

and  “Building  Wholesome  Family  Re¬ 
lationships,”  the  second  unit,  covers 
the  five  problems : 

1.  What  is  the  foundation  for  an 
enduring  marriage? 

2.  How  do  sound  attitudes  toward 
the  opposite  sex  contribute  to  happier 
homes  and  a  healthier  society? 


3.  What  are  the  responsibilities 
and  rewards  of  the  normal  cycle  of 
family  living? 

4.  How  can  the  family  provide  for 
material  security  ? 

5.  How  can  the  family  adjust  to 
[>er8onal  and  social  crises  ? 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the 
second  problem.  “How  do  sound  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  opposite  sex  contri¬ 
bute  to  happier  homes  and  a  healthier 
society  ?  When  the  new  course  of 
study  was  to  lx;  inaugurate<l  it  was  felt 
that  our  school  was  ready  to  make  a 
natural  transition  from  the  informal 
group  study  of  sox  outlined  above,  to 
more  formally  organized  classroom 
procc'dures  under  the  regular  teacher 
of  social  studies. 

As  a  first  step  the  parents  of  all  the 
twelfth  graders  attended  an  orientation 
session.  They  were  given  a  preview 
of  the  unit  and  encouraged  to  voice 
their  reactions  to  the  innovation  it  con¬ 
tained.  -\s  a  restilt  of  widespread 
community  aweptance  of  the  ground¬ 
work  already  laid,  the  parents  spon¬ 
taneously  endorsed  the  new  program. 
Ill  sjMte  of  this  approval  permission 
slips  signefl  by  the  parents  are  required 
of  those  pupils  who  take  the  social  hy¬ 
giene  unit.  Proof  of  community  sup¬ 
port  of  the  course  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  four  years  only  two  parents 
have  withheld  their  permission. 

I/iunching  the  Study 

Before  study  of  the  problem  got 
underway,  the  class,  as  yet  undivided, 
listed  the  topics  w’hich  they  wanted  to 
discuss.  They  agreed  upon  problems 
of  dating,  petting,  going  steady,  pur¬ 
pose  of  engagements,  elopement  vs. 
planned  marriage,  marriage  laws  in 
our  state,  and  religious  differences  be¬ 
tween  marriage  partners.  After  spend- 
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ing  several  days  in  reading  from  a  3.  Sex  is  not  only  physical,  but 
wealth  of  reference  material  which  the  emotional  in  nature;  emotional,  in  that 
county  had  made  available  for  the  love,  loyalty,  and  appreciation  of  one’s 
course,  each  student  selected  the  topic  partner  are  necessary  if  fullest  satis- 
in  which  he  was  moat  interested,  and,  faction  of  sex  is  to  be  experienced, 
becoming  a  member  of  a  committee  4.  Sex  insures  the  continuance  of 
prepared  to  participate  in  a  panel  dia-  life  from  one  generation  to  another. 

<  ussion.  The  effect  of  this  group  work  It  should  Ik*  emphasized  here  that 
was  important.  It  broke  the  class  up  thi-i  definition  is  a  much  broader  mean* 
into  divisions  small  enough  to  allow  ing  than  is  generally  considered.  With 
even  the  timid  and  the  retiring  pupil  the  aid  of  a  text,  the  girls  studied  the 
to  feel  secure.  It  established  a  feel-  female  rej)r^>ductory  system  while  the 
ing  of  easy  receptivity,  and  it  made  lM)ys  st«idied  the  male.  Then  the  study 
Uie  sexes  mingle  from  the  outset  with-  was  rc'versed.  In  each  case  the  groups 
out  self-constdoiisness  or  embarrass-  mastered  projKT  terminology  and  the 
ment.  Frank  and  full  discussions  took  i^sition  and  function  of  each  organ, 
place  and  a  veiy  good  “give  and  take”  Group  Ijeaming — .  At  this  point 
atmosphere  was  established.  On  some  the  class  requested  that  they  be.divided 
occasions  the  teacher  entered  into  the  according  to  sex  for  discus.^ion  of  indi¬ 
panel  discussion,  presenting  the  view  vidnal  problems.  It  is  felt  that  the 
of  the  adult.  On  other  occasions  the  jtrocedure  of  dividing  the  class  should 
lK»ys  and  girls  viewed  together  visual  continue  until  such  time  as  the  pupils 
aids  which  they  discussed  freely  after-  no  longer  feel  ill  at  ease  or  constrained 
wards.  Such  movies  as  “Choosing  for  in  mixe<l  groujw.  The  boys’  group 
lla|ipine88,”*  “How  Do  You  Know  studied  their  iK*rsonal  j)roblem3  under 
It’s  lK)ve?”*  and  “Marriage  is  a  Part-  a  male  rnemlK'r  of  the  faculty  and  tin* 
nership”^  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  girls  I'ontinucd  with  their  social 
helping  the  boys  and  girls  treat  the  studies  instructor.  The  two  instrue- 
subjeet  lioth  maturely  and  objectively,  tors  planne<l  their  work  togrther  and 

Hap|M>rt  wag  thus  established.  The  made  ev<*ry  effort  to  meet  the  needs 
class  was  now  ready  to  enter  into  a  e.xpressed  by  the  pupils.  In  as  much 
sympathetic  and  realistic  study  of  sex.  as  it  was  possible,  the  sections  were 
T)eveh»ping  a  vocabulary  other  than  kept  together  during  the  study  of  the 
that  so  frequently  picked  up  proniiseu-  art'a  of  sex  as  it  is  related  to  whole- 
ously  liecame  the  first  project.  Through  some  family  living, 
reading  and  discussion  the  class  Ik*-  Values  of  Group  TAring — .  It  was 
came  aware  that  the  definition  of  the  the  feeling  of  the  group  that  the  values 
term  wx  embraces  four  aspects:  derived  from  the  sttidy  of  these  prob- 

1.  Sex  is  a  jM>werful  drive  urging  lems  came  largely  from  the  fact  that 

an  individual  on  to  action  and  acc»mi-  they  learned  in  groups.  It  should  be 
plish^ent.  noted  that  the  groups  were  small 

2.  Sex  is  one  of  the  strong  urg«*s  enough  to  make  the  members  feel 

which  interests  men  and  wonwn  in  comfortable  and  to  encourage  a  discus- 
each  other.  sion  of  the  subject  on  an  objective  and 

2  MoGraw  Hill.  14  min.,  Niiunil,  l>lack  and  white. 

3  Coronet,  1951,  l2Vj  inin.,  sound,  black  and  white. 

4  Coronet,  1951,  15  min.,  sound,  black  and  white. 
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meaningful  level.  Another  important 
value  coming  out  of  the  group  discus¬ 
sion  was  the  realization  of  the  boys  and 
girls  that  their  problems  and  puzzling 
questions  about  sex  w’cre  common  to 
all  of  them  and  were  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  individual.  Such  expressions 
as  “Since  I’ve  learned  that  we  all  seem 
to  have  the  same  worries  which  I  form¬ 
erly  thought  were  just  mine,  here 
goes,”  and  then  such  questions  follow 
as,  “What  is  wrong  with  kissing  boys 
on  first  dates?”  “Don’t  most  engaged 
couples  indulge  in  intercourse?”  “Can 
you  get  a  venen'al  disi'ase  innocently  ?” 
“.\re  any  contraceptives  fool-proof?” 
“What  are  my  chances  of  having 
twins?”  “How  can  a  wife  find  out 
whose  fault  it  is  that  she  do«‘sn’t  have 
chihlren  ?”  “What  can  1  say  to  my  boy 
friend  with  whom  T  go  steady  when  he 
tells  nie  that  if  I  love  him  T  will  en¬ 
gage  in  intercourse  before  we  marry  ?” 
Th»*s<‘  frank  expressions  are  proof  of 
the  feelings  of  comfortable  security 
j»n»sent  in  the  group.  Psychologic¬ 
ally,  the  effect  was  cathartic.  Fewer 
guilt  feelings  seemed  to  disturb  the 
memliers  of  the  class  and  there  was  a 
noticable  decline  in  the  need  for  fur¬ 
tive  snatching  of  forbidden  readings  to 
b<‘  consumed  in  solittide.  Finally,  it 
was  concluded  that  sex  education 
should  l)e  part  of  the  group  exi)eri- 
ences  of  twelfth  grade  boys  and  girls. 

Evidence  that  the  pupils  reacted 
most  favorably  to  the  group  is  seen  in 
their  lack  of  reticence  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  and  voicing  opinions,  their  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  would  get  sensible 
and  straightforward  answers,  and  that 
they  would  never  be  made  to  fc*el  fool¬ 
ish  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers  or  of 
their  teacher.  One  concrete  instance 


of  the  pupils’  enthusiasm  is  the  fre- 
(juent  request,  “Don’t  start  discussions 
until  we  get  there.” 

Concluding  the  Sltidy 

After  the  two  groups  had  completed 
their  learning  activities  tbey  again 
merged  into  one  to  complete  their 
study  of  the  problem.  Such  movies  as 
“The  Story  of  Menstruation,”®  “Hu¬ 
man  Growth,”*  and  “Message  to  Wo¬ 
men”’  were  shown  and  then  followed 
by  spontanwus  discussions,  during 
which  new  topics  were  often  intro- 
duce<l.  Consideration  of  student  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  area  continued  as  long  as 
there  was  sufficient  ne<‘«l  and  interest. 

Ex'oluation  of  the  Study 

Has  the  venture  in  group  guidance 
in  sex  education  be(*n  siicwssful  in  our 
school  ?  Let  the  pupils  speak  for 
themselves.  Each  year  the  c^msensus 
has  been,  “We  may  have  known  the 
facts  about  human  anatomy  and  repro¬ 
duction,  but  we  could  never  have  gotten 
the  wholesome  attitudes  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  points  of  view  had  we  not  shared 
in  the  group  discussion.” 

Many  graduates  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  return  to  say,  “By  all  means 
continue  this  work.”  One  girl,  who 
was  graduated  two  years  ago  and  is 
now  in  the  Air  Force,  took  time  from 
a  short  leave  to  come  to  school  and  ex¬ 
press  how  mtich  she  had  appreciated 
her  opportunity  of  having  this  study. 
.She  said  that  she  had  met  many  girls 
in  the  service  who  consulted  her  for 
information  on  sex  and  asked  her 
where  she  had  gotten  her  training. 
Wh<‘n  she  described  the  group  guid¬ 
ance  in  this  subject,  they  agreed  it  was 


5  International  Ollurotton,  f'hifago,  1947,  10  min.,  sound,  color,  free  loan. 

6  E.  C.  Brown  Trust  Education,  Oregon,  19  min.,  sound,  color. 

7  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1944,  20  min.,  sound,  color,  free  loan. 
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the  only  way  to  treat  auch  matters  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  all  schools 
would  get  such  a  course. 

College-bound  pupils  have  found  the 
program  fully  adequate.  One  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
recent  graduates  who  on  the  basis  of 
a  college  pre-test  was  absolved  from  a 
course  of  required  hygiene. 

On  their  own  initiative  parents,  via 
the  telephone,  letters  of  appreciation, 
and  ]>er8onBl  conversations,  have  ex- 
piessed  their  confidence  in  the  tone 


of  the  course  and  the  method  of  handl¬ 
ing  it. 

The  program  described  here  does 
not  spring  up  over  night.  It  moves 
slowly  upward  in  harmony  with  com¬ 
munity  approval  and  pupil  needs. 
C'hanges  are  not  introduced  premature¬ 
ly  but  are  made  in  accordance  with 
community  readiness  and  pupil  criti¬ 
cism.  Thus  we  envision  a  slowly 
widening  program  in  which  parents, 
pupils,  and  school  together  determine 
the  direction  and  content. 
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Society  and  the  Homoaexual.  By  Gor¬ 
don  Weatwood.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Edward  *  Glover.  New  York.  E.  P. 
Dutton.  1953.  $3.00. 

Written  in  non-technical  language,  thia 
book  on  the  subject  of  homoaexual  ity 
ahouid  he  moat  informative  for  parenta, 
teachera.  and  all  {tersona  with  reaponaibil- 
ities  for  the  core  of  children  and  adolea- 
«enta.  Taking  the  flgurea  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Kinsey  Report  (and  these  indicated 
that  about  37  per  cent  of  the  American 
mate  }>opulation  has  had  some  homosexual 
experiencM*  between  the  beginning  of  adol¬ 
escence  and  the  onset  of  old  age).  West- 
wood  discusses  the  manifold  problems  of 
this  important  pliase  of  personality  defi¬ 
ciency.  The  book  was  written  in  England 
for  the  English  public,  but  the  problems 
identified  are  those  that  face  us  on  this 
aide  of  the  waters,  too. — WPS. 


Tour  School  Clubs.  By  Nellie  Zelta 
Thompson.  New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
1953.  $3.50. 

This  guide  for  group  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers  suggests  some  500  activities  that  can 
make  school  clubs  effective  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Tlie  new  developments  within  the 
student  activities  movement  stress  the  edu¬ 
cational  importance  of  faculty-sponsored 
school  clubs.  By  gathering  information, 
organising  projects,  and  participating  in 
group  discussion  and  planning  students 
enjoy  a  rich  and  satisfying  democratic  ex¬ 
perience,  learn  self-discipline,  grow  in  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  maturity,  and  derive  that 
sense  of  securitj’  which  comes  from  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  group.  Faculty  members  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike  will  And  thia  guide  helpful  ns 
they  plan  their  activities. — Patn.  Zakko- 
wicH,  East  Meadow  Public  Schools,  N.Y. 


Testing  in  the  Elementary  School 

hy  SARAH  MALONE 
Counaelor,  Mac  Arthur  Elementary  School 
Long  Beach  Unified  School  District,  Long  Beach,  California 

T  ERRY  U  at  it  again.  He  acceptable  recognition,  Miaa  Salisbury 
I  painted  a  mustache  on  his  capitalized  on  his  interest  in  science 
face,  he  crawled  around  on  all  and  mechanics, 
fours,  and  he  found  room  to  rest  for  a  In  May  when  a  different  form  of 
while  in  the  book  case.”  the  same  achievement  test  was  admin- 

Miss  Salisbury,  tlie  6th  grade  teach-  istered  ^Hhe  flag  was  raised  for  the 
er,  continued  her  description  of  Jerry's  day.”  Jerry  showed  a  tremendous 
“activities” — “in  the  five  weeks  he’s  amount  of  academic  growth;  this 
been  with  us  he  has  not  completed  one  growth  was  also  evident  in  tests  that 
bit  of  seat-work;  be  showed  up  as  an  he  took  at  reading  clinic.  Social 
isolate  on  two  sociograms ;  he  seems  growth,  too,  was  evident  not  only  from 
to  find  oral  and  silent  reading  difficult;  observation,  but  also  on  several  socio- 
and  he  has  made  a  very  |)Oor  showing  grams  made  during  the  second  se- 

on  all  classroom  daily  and  weekly  mester. 

tests.”  “Yet,” — she  continued — “I  Test  <lata  for  other  youngsters  in 

believe  he  is  an  intelligent  youngster,  Jerry’s  room  indicated  that  there  were 

though  actually  I  have  nothing  to  sub-  fourteen  pupils  who  were  capable  of 
stantiate  my  l)elief.”  moving  very  rapidly  academically. 

One  week  later  a  score  of  130  on  a  This  obviously  necessitated  an  aoceler- 
Binet  and  the  results  of  an  achieve-  ation  in  their  instructional  program, 
ment  test  showing  that  Jerry  was  At  the  time  there  was  a  study  of  the 
working  on  a  third  grave  level  furn-  sujx'rior  child  being  conducted  here  in 
ished  better  criteria  for  judgment.  the  T>ong  Beach  Unified  School  Dis- 
Since  a  single  test  will  not  begin  to  trict.  The  teachers  from  the  schools 
tell  the  whole  story  about  a  child,  par-  participating  in  the  study  were  able  to 
ticularly  one  who  has  problems,  plans  meet  monthly  and  discuss  techniques 
were  made  to  administer  extra  tests.  and  methods  employed  in  meeting  the 
After  talking  with  Jerry’.s  parents,  needs  of  these  so-designated  pupils, 
taking  anecdotal  notes  on  the  child’s  At  the  same  time  they  were  keeping  in 
behavior,  and  gathering  together  and  mind  that  the  instructional  program 
interpreting  other  personal  data,  it  was  should  care  ior  the  needs  of  all  ability 
felt  that  Jerry’s  main  difficulty  levels.  Valuable  helps  from  the  vari- 
stemmed  from  his  lack  of  reading  pro-  ous  supervisors  wore  received,  and 
gross.  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  consid- 

For  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  ered. 

Jerry  attended  reading  clinic  an  hour  At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  evaluat- 
each  day.  ing  the  work  done  in  Jerry’s  room  it 

In  order  to  help  the  youngster  gain  was  felt  that  testing  had  served  tw<i 
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important  purposes ;  that  of  measuring 
individual  potentialities  and  develop¬ 
ment;  and,  secondly,  that  of  providing 
a  help  in  instructional  and  curricular 
procedures. 

Another  important  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  was  well  exemplified  during  a  re¬ 
cent  discussion  between  a  counselor 
and  a  somi'what  concerned  parent,  Mr. 
Oxherry. 

A  month  previously  Mr.  Oxberry 
and  his  family  had  moved  from  an¬ 
other  state  and  his  three  youngsters 
had  enrolle<l  in  D<K*ville  School. 

He  stated  that  since  their  move  his 
chihlren  ha*l  “just  fooled  around  in 
school”  and  they  weren’t  spending 
“nearly  enough  time  on  reading’,  writ- 
in’,  and  arithmetic.”  “Besides  that,” 
he  continued,  “where  we  come  from 
the  kids  arc  at  least  two  years  ahead 
of  the  kids  here.” 

As  improved  rapport  was  estab¬ 
lished,  plans  were  made  whereby  Mr. 
Oxberry  might  better  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  Doeville  School  program. 

During  the  conference  there  was  am¬ 
ple  time  also  to  present  tabulation 
sheets  showing  the  results  of  the  School 
District  City  Survey  Tests. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
data  were  u8<*d  to  show  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  learning  experiences 
in  that  particular  school  districtr  were 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  other 
communities  in  the  country. 

The  Tesling  Program 

For  a  number  of  years  r..ong  Beach 
has  followed  the  practice  of  carrying 


on  a  survey-testing  program  and  a 
building-testing  program. 

The  survey  tests  are  tests  which  are 
administered  by  the  counselor  of  each 
school  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Research  Office.  These  tests  are  given 
on  a  city-wide  basis  to  every  child  of  a 
given  grade  level  during  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Mimeographed  bulle¬ 
tins  from  the  Research  Office  explain 
what  tests  are  to  be  administered,  when 
they  are  to  be  given  and  how  the  tests 
are  to  be  scored.  Then  the  resulting 
data  were  summarized. 

The  survey  or  city-wide  tests  make 
up  a  minimal  program  of  testing. 
Most  principals,  counselors,  and  teach¬ 
ers  feel  that  they  need  more  test  in¬ 
formation  about  their  pupils  than  can 
be  obtained  through  the  survey  teats 
alone.  Consequently,  each  elementary 
school  sets  up  its  own  program  of  test¬ 
ing  in  order  to  obtain  data  needed  to 
supplement  the  survey  results.  This 
second  program  of  testing,  which 
varies  in  quantity  and  in  the  test  in¬ 
struments  used  from  one  school  to  the 
next,  as  known  as  the  building  test  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  City-wide  Testing  Program  • 

Final  decisions  concerning  the 
amount  of  city-wide  testing  to  be  done 
in  a  particular  year  and  concerning 
the  specific  tests  to  be  used  are  made 
fn  the  central  office. 

The  schedule  of  City-Wide  Survey 
Tests,  1953-54  is  as  follows: 


Grade 

Te$t 

Week 

Datet 

III-VI 

I^al  Spelling  Testa 

8 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

III 

Oates  Advanced  Primary  Reading 

8 

Nov.  2-6 

V 

Metropolitan  Battery,  Elem. 

9-10 

Nov.  9-20 

V 

Kuhlmann-.\nder8on  Intelligence 

12-14 

Dec.  2-15 

VI 

Stanford  Int.  Arithmetic 

20-21 

Jan.  25-Feb.  5 

III 

Kuhlmann-Anderson  Intelligence 

25-27 

March  3-16 

IlI-VI 

I^al  Spelling  Tests 

32 

April  20-21 

.  Ill 

Metropolitan  Arithmetic  Elem. 

36-37 

May  19-26 
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After  each  of  the  above  teata  is  ad-  tices  is  desirable,  the  previous  year*! 
ministered  the  results  are  tabulated  by  program  is  carefully  studied.  For  ex- 
the  individual  schools  and  sent  to  the  ample,  if  a  sixth  grade  class  had  been 
Supervisor  of  Research.  He,  in  turn,  tested  last  year  in  November  with  a 
tabulates  and  interprets  the  results.  good  reading  test,  there  will  be  some 
On  the  basis  of  his  report  would  advantages  in  testing  this  year’s  sixth 
grow  this  typical  situation :  The  coun-  grade  class  at  the  same  time  during  the 
selor,  Miss  Lee,  is  discussing  with  the  school  year  with  the  same  test.  This 
faculty  the  results  of  the  Metropolitan  procedure  makes  comparison  of  results 
Arithmetic  Test,  Third  Grade.  more  meaningful  than  if  a  change  has 

Since  the  entire  faculty  is  present  been  made  from  one  reading  test  to 
and  many  of  the  members  are  new  to  another  test  which  has  been  normed  on 
the  teaching  “game”  iliss  I.ee,  as  a  a  different  group  of  pupils, 
way  of  introduction,  tells  a  bit  about  A  second  illustration  of  the  need  for 
the  main  author,  how  the  test  was  studying  one  year’s  test  program  be- 
norraed,  content  of  the  test  and  the  ex-  fore  planning  the  next  year’s  program 
tent  of  the  survey.  She  then  presents  can  be  cited.  If  the  pupils  in  Grade 
some  of  the  findings  which  have  been  4  have  been  given  the  X  arithmetic 
reproduced  on  a  large  piece  of  tag  test  in  October  for  one  year  and  if  the 
board.  principal  wishes  to  chock  the  growth  of 

Miss  J.«e  makes  a  few  generaliza-  those  pupils  in  arithmetic  skill,  it 
tions;  recommendations  and  specific  would  be  desirable  to  test  the  pupils 
suggestions  concerning  improvement  of  the  next  year  with  a  different  form  of 
pupil  achievement  are  also  considered.  th<‘  X  test.  If  a  child’s  grade-equiva- 
During  the  discussion  this  Counsel-  Octol)er,  1952  was  4.1  and  on 

or  keeps  in  ^rnind  the  importance  of  ®  different  form  of  the  test  he  earns  a 
teacher  attitude  toward  test  results,  grade-equivalent  of  5.1  in  October, 
She  carefully  and  subtly  emphasizes  I95.J,  it  would  be  concluded  that  he 
that  the  findings  are  in  no  way  to  be  was  making  average  progress  in  arith- 
interprtsted  as  a  threat  to  their  profes-  i^iPtic.  Such  conclusions  would  be  le8^ 
sional  rating,  but  it  .»nly  a  device  that  second  testing  was  done 

would  help  them  to  do  a  better  job.  a  completely  different  arithmetic 

In  short,  she  “accentuates  the  posi- 

tive.”  Here  then  is  a  building  test  sched¬ 

ule,  of  a  particular  sch<x)l,  to  supple- 
A  Building  Test  Program  ment  the  city-wide  survey  schedule 

As  was  implied  previously  the  coun-  lister  earlier, 
selor  and  principal,  together  with  the  Sufficient  time  is  also  alloted,  near  • 
faculty  in  each  school  set  up  the  year’s  the  end  of  the  school  year,  to  adminis- 
building  test  program  to  suit  their  spe-  ter  reading  readiness  tests  to  kinder- 
cific  needs.  garten  youngsters.  These  tests  are 

Since  continuity  in  testing  prac-  given  to  the  few’  whom  the  teachers  are 


Grade 

Test 

Week 

Dates 

VI 

Metro.  Battery 

4 

Oct.  5 

I 

Kuhlniann-AndersfMi  Intelligence 

12 

Dec.  1 

VT 

Metro.  Battery 

84 

Ifay  84-28 

III 

Oatea  Basic  Reading  Test 

a.*! 

May  81-June  4 
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not  sure  will  work  comfortably  into 
the  regular  first-grade  reading  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ck>ncerning  the  use  of  personality  or 
personal  adjustment  tests,  it  is  impoi^ 
tant  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
most  of  the  pencil-and-paper  group 
tests  of  personality.  The  use  of  these 
tests  should  be  quite  restricted  unless 
the  counselor  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  the  instrument  she  plans  to 
use. 

Interpreting  and  Using  Test  Residts 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from 
testing  if  the  test  results  are  simply 
recorded  and  not  used.  The  adminis¬ 
tering  of  more  and  more  tests  does  not 
necessarily  improve  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  ;  the  real  question  is  whether  the 
counselor  and  teachers  are  using  more 
test  data,  with  other  important  itn- 
formation,  in  arriving  at  conclusions 
which  affect  the  student. 

It  has  proved  beneficial  for  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  interpret  the  results  of  both 
building  and  city-survey  tests  to  the 
entire  faculty  of  the  school  to  which 
she  is  assigned ;  then  make  an  effort  to 
discuss  with  each  teacher  individually 
the. scores  of  her  pupils. 


In  interpreting  and  using  test  re¬ 
sults  for  primary  grade  children  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  remember 
that  young  children  are  easily  dis¬ 
tracted  during  testing  periods.  Hence, 
their  test  performance  has  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  unreliability, 

Th  counselor  has  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponsibility,  not  only  in  interpreting 
and  helping  teachers  to  use  test  results, 
but  also  in  helping  each  child  to  be¬ 
come  comfortably  accustomed  to  test¬ 
ing  situations. 

Testing  can  be  fun  1  This  point  was 
emphasized  by  Don,  a  kindergarten 
youngster,  who  along  with  five  of  his 
friends  was  taking  a  reading  readiness 
test. 

As  the  children  looked  at  a  group  of 
pictures  including  an  Indian,  a  bow 
and  arrow,  a  moccasin,  and  a  duck,  the 
counselor  gave  directions  that  they 
were  to  put  a  mark  on  the  moccasin. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  then  sudden¬ 
ly  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  and  a  high 
pitched  voice  piped  up  with,  “Aw, 
you  cain’t  fool  me,  that’s  no  Mexican, 
it’s  a  Indian.” 

Yes,  testing  is  important  and  it  can 
be  fun. 
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Blind  Reaaion  to  Word  Labels: 

Significant  Clues  for  the  Counselor 

By  N.  HAKRY  CAMP,  JR. 

Director  of  Guidance  and  Clinical  Services 
Baltimore  County  Boa/rd  of  Education',  Towson,  Marylatid 

WORDS  do  something  to  u*.  language  factors  play  in  personal  ad- 
The  word  we  hear  in  oonver-  justment  problems, 
sations,  classroom  discussions,  In  their  writings  such  specialists  as 
and  speeches,  over  the  radio  and  tele-  Alfred  Korzylwki  (4),  Wendall  John- 
' vision,  through  the  printed  words  ap-  son  (3),  Irving  Lee  (5),  S.  I.  Haya- 
pearing  in  newspapers,  magazines,  kawa  (2),  etc.,  have  emphasized  the 
books  and  on  billboards  affect  our  many  and  varied  kinds  of  our  common 
thinking  and  actions.  In  recent  years  and  major  maladjustments  which  stem 
there  has  been  a  growing  awanmess  on  from  the  seemingly  en<lless  sea  of  in- 
the  part  of  professional  workers  who  effective  communication  existing  in 
deal  with  adjustment  problems  that  an  eur  society.  Since  it  would  be  impos- 
individual’s  language  habits  and  his  sible  here  to  survey  this  body  of  knowl- 
responses  to  the  words  that  he  sees  and  edge  or  even  list  the  many  semantic 
hears  are  important  clues  to  his  per-  pitfalls,  blunders,  and  quandaries 
Ronal  adjustment  and  his  relationships  which  plague  persons  in  our  society, 
with  others.  And  what  is  even  more  this  discussion  will  deal  with  one  of 
imf)ortant,  psychologists  and  counsel-  the  more  common  and  in  the  writer’s 
ors  in  their  work  with  the  maladjusted  opinion  moat  highly  tragic  kind  of 
find  increasing  proof  that  words,  es-  crippling  language  habit, 
pecially  words  which  concern  the  per¬ 
son’s  highly  personal  affairs  and  dis-  Analysis  of  Characteristic.  Aspects 

turb  his  goals  and  self-evaluations,  can  T>et  us  analyze  then  the  eharaeteria- 
make  him  deathly  sick — mentally  as  tic  aspects  of  the  confusing  behavior 
well  as  physically.  Actually  what  which  are  to  be  obaerved  in  the  thought 
these  professional  workers  have  discov-  and  action  of  those  individuals  who 
ered  is  that  misuse  of  words  and  false-  react  blindly  to  word  labels.  Our  ap- 
to-fact  habits  of  evaluation  can  lead  to  proach  to  them  will  be  from  the  point 
misunderstanding,  fear,  hate,  confiict.  of  view  of  general  semantics  which’ 
and  confusion  which  may  cause  a  per-  provides  a  method  of  studying  the  part 
son  to  become  panic  stricken,  and  drive  langjiage  plays  in  human  affairs  and 
him  to  utter  frustration  and  complete  offers  a  means  by  which  we  can  learn 
personal  disorganization.  It  seems  to  use  language  more  efficiently  and  ac- 
essential,  therefore,  that  if  the  counsel-  curately  to  achieve  self-understanding 
or  is  to  develop  his  skill  in  using  tools  and  agreement  with  others, 
and  techniques  and  be  fully  effective  Study  of  the  thinking  and  action  of 
in  counseling,  he  understand  the  part  individuals  whose  fears  and  anxieties 
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are  the  consoqueneea  of  blind  reaction 
to  iiamea  and  word  labela  baf>  been 
found  useful  in  helping  counselors 
identify  verbal  clues  to  the  highly  per¬ 
sonal  and  sometimes  repressed  atti¬ 
tudes  and  fc'eliugs  of  his  counseled. 
Identification  of  tlu^se  symptoms  has  in 
turn  assist4‘<l  the  couuselee  to  see  his 
problems  more  clearly  and  has  aided 
the  counselor  to  determine  causes  and 
to  help  th<*  counselee  plan  positive 
steps  ill  his  readjustment. 

'J'he  structure  and  dynamics  of  this 
kind  of  semantic  blindness  can  be 
briefly  summarized  for  application  to 
the  eounsidin^  situation.  TIh'sc  indi¬ 
viduals  have  a  tendency  to  evaluate 
persons  and  experiences  according  to 
the  name  they  give  to  them,  disreganl- 
ing  the  facts  of  reality  which  the  name 
represents.  In  other  words,  the  way 
they  label  or  classify  something  deter¬ 
mines  to  a  large  measure  the  way  they 
react  to  it  I.<abels  to  them  are  the 
reality  they  represent;  names  are  iden- 
tifie<i  with  and  considered  as  that 
which  they  are  assumed  to  name.  As 
a  result,  these  individuals’  eyes  and 
cars  are  so  filled  with  the  connotations 
expressed  by  isolated  words  that  they 
can  no  longer  ttet  what  they  look  at  or 
heat  what  their  ears  perceive.  This  is 
especially  harmful  liecause  they  show 
a  tendency  to  cling  tenaciously  to  their 
rigid,  flat,  and  unqualified  verbaliza¬ 
tions.  This  culminates  in  fairly  ab¬ 
solute  and  fixed  personal  attitudes, 
habits,  and  actions.  Consequently, 
these  individuals  are  no  longer  free 
and  relaxed  and  most  events  and  ex¬ 
periences,  large  or  small,  assume  major 
importance  and  usually  become  over- 
jmwering.  Their  language  is  filled 
with  pessimism  and  reflects  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  incontrorertibility  of  the 
dictates  of  fate.  They  are  always  ex¬ 


pecting  the  worst,  their  plans  never 
seem  to  uuterialixe,  and  everything 
seems  always  to  fail  tp  live  up  to  their 
ex{)ectations.  It  is  imp4)rtant  to  note 
lK*re  that  in  our  complex  society,  we 
are  all  guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of 
identifying  words  with  things.  If 
-carried  too  far,  however,  it  can  lead  to 
fallacious  conclusions  and  serious  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances.  Wendell  John¬ 
son  refers  to  this  habitual  pattern  of 
response  as  a  form  of  evalvuitional  riy- 
idity  and  evaliutltmuil  labfling.  He 
«le»»crib<‘s  it  as  ‘*an  extremely  common, 
and  scarcely  recognized,  form  of  se¬ 
mantic  disease  with  which  our  society 
is  riddle«l.”  (3.  p.  265) 

Example^  of  Evalualional  Labeling 

We  can  cite  many  examples  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  react  to  names  as  if  they 
were  actual  facts.  There  are  persons 
who  re8[)ond  to  the-  label,  dirty  liar,  as 
if  the  insult  were  in  the  words  rather 
than  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  did 
the  name  calling.  Thus  “primitive” 
Americans  are  hurt  by  the  words, 
damn  Yankee;  Mexicans  rt'seut  the 
term  burro;  Frenchmen  are  insulted 
by  pig  and  French  Canadians  feel  per¬ 
sonal  injury  at  the  word  labels  frog 
and  puddle  jumper.  Also  widespread 
in  our  times  is  name  calling  by  names' 
of  the  terms  Communut  and  Red. 
Anyone  thought  of  as  a  Red  or  even 
“slightly  pinkish”  is  considered  unde¬ 
sirable  and  is  immediately  classed  as  a 
saboteur  plotting  tbe  overthrow  of  our 
government.  Socialists  and  liberals 
of  all  kinds  are  named  communists 
thus  identifying  them  with  the  present 
regime  in  the  Soviet  Union,  We  are 
all  familiar  with  certain  newspapers 
which  call  every  conservative  a  facist. 
Another  example  of  evaluational  label¬ 
ing  can  be  seen  in  the  abhorrence  and 
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anxiety  expreased  by  some  individuals 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  dreaded 
diseases  syphilis,  infantile  paralysis 
and  leprosy.  Not  so  lonjr  ago  a  prom¬ 
inent  personality  publicly  labeled  a 
radio  commentator  because  the  latter 
had  unfavorably  criticized  him.  The 
furor  created  is  proof  of  the  stigma  at¬ 
tached  to  labels.  Even  the  newspapers 
were  afraid  to  print  the  label  and  used 
instead  the  initials,  “s.o.b.”  In  an¬ 
other  case,  a  suit  involving  millions  of 
dollars  was  brought  against  two  broad¬ 
casting  companies,  a  soap  company  and 
an  advertising  agency  for  having  used 
the  name  Tallulah.  This  furnished 
another  example  of  the  importance 
which  we  attach  to  word  labels.  The 
defense  claimed  that  the  word  Tallulah 
dot'sn’t  always  mean  the  inimitable 
actress,  nor  «loes  it  apply  exclusively  to 
her.  It  is  only  a  symbol  representing 
pt'rsons.  places,  and  objects  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  Tallulah  Falls.  River,  and 
Gorge,  in  Georgia;  Tallulah,  a  dog,  a 
tulw,  a  fire  engine,  a  maid,  a  cook — 
the  lK*st  s}»oonbread  maker  this  side  of 
heaven,  <»r  a  housewife.  One  of  the 
most  delightfiil  incidents  recounted  in 
the  b<M)k  U’f’ne,  Women,  and  Words  is 
another  illustration  of  the  confusion 
that  may  la*  caused  by  labels.  (6)  Mr. 
William  S.  Rosenberg  (Billy  Rose  of 
entertainment  fame)  momentarily-  got 
a  little  confused  semantically  when,  at 
the  head  of  a  delegation  of  lawyers, 
manaw-rs,  and  New  York  World’s  Fair 
officials,  he  aeeu.sed  Billy  Rose,  pei 
shop  proprietor,  of  stealing  his  name. 
A  birth  certificate  and  a  healthy  sense 
of  humor,  however,  restored  the  Broad¬ 
way  genius  to  his  usual  straight  think¬ 
ing. 

This  tendency  to  evaluate  labels  as 
if  they  were  reality  and  then  to  react 
to  things  in  terms  of  classes  or  cate¬ 


gories  is  common  in  our  schools.  This 
can  be  particularly  observed  among 
high  school  students  where  many 
gangs,  crowds,  clicques,  and  social 
groups  develop.  Each  of  these  groups 
has  a  code  of  honor  and  rules  which  are 
designed  to  distinguish  its  members 
from  all  others.  The  idea  is  some¬ 
times  perpetuate<l  that  one  is  not  a 
lady  or  a  gentleman  unless  he  is  a  mem- 
l»er  of  one  of  these  groups.  Actually 
this  delusion  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  devised  the  label.  Mis- 
nnd^Tstandings  and  insults  may  result 
when  symbols  are  mi  sued  or  when  spe¬ 
cial  values  and  meanings  are  read  into 
objects  and  situations  so  that  they  ac¬ 
quire  false-to-fact  values.  For  this 
reason  high  school  fraternities  and 
sororities  can  became  a  source  of  great 
damage  both  to  their  members  and  to 
those  excluded. 

Many  social-emotional-personal  and 
educational-vocational  problems  result 
because  a  Ixiy  or  girl  fails  to  realize 
the  significance  of  words.  When  la- 
lielecl  by  their  peers,  parents,  teachers, 
or  counstdors,  l)oys  and  girls  often  re¬ 
act  as  if  the  word  were  the  thing  it 
symlx)lizes.  Thus  labels  such  as  dumb, 
Muperwr,  teacher’s  pet,  freckles,  gawky, 
four  eyes,  pug  nose,  horsefare,  shop¬ 
lifter,  sissy,  tomboy,  homosextuU,  and 
so  forth  can  lead  to  unpleasant  results 
and  even  culminate  in  disaster.  Such 
was  the  case  of  a  twenty-six  year  old 
woman  who  killed  her  mother  “because 
she  calif  d  me  an  unmentionable  name.” 

The  Case  of  Don 

The  case  of  Don  aptly  illustrates  the 
destructive  pf>wer  which  blind  accept¬ 
ance  to  labels  can  exert  upon  human 
l)ehavior.  When  Don  was  first  known 
to  the  counselor  he  was  fifteen  years 
«»ld  and  in  the  ninth  grade.  He  was  a 
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very  bright,  tall,  robust,  and  healthy 
appearing  boy  with  a  slightly  femin¬ 
ine  voico—diigh  pitched  and  soft. 
School  records  listeil  complaints  of 
headaches,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
insomnia.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  first  interview  liegan  symptoms  of 
his  unhappiness  and  confusion  became 
evident.  Don  seemed  extremely  ill  at 
ease — frequently  shifting  in  his  chair 
and  wringing  bis  hands  which  he  kept 
almost  constantly  in  front  of  his  eyes. 
He  said  very  little  voluntarily  and  an¬ 
swered  questions  with  “yes  sir”  and 
“no  sir.”  His  head  and  shoulders 
were  hunched,  l)etraying  his  six  foot 
frame  and  he  stared  at  the  floor,  ven¬ 
turing  only  twice  to  glimpse  at  the 
counselor.  During  the  course  of  the 
first  and  subsequent  interviews,  the 
facts  in  his  story  were  revealed.  lie 
was  repeating  the  ninth  grade  and  was 
presently  in  school  following  a  period 
of  suspension  for  delinquent  behavior. 
l>oth  in  and  outside  the  school.  De¬ 
spite  the  ability  to  do  aujierior  academ¬ 
ic  work  he  failed  in  the  ninth  grade 
and  was  truant  more  than  half  the 
time. 

Don  told  how  ever  since  he  could 
remember  his  mother  and  father  had 
insisted  that  he  was  shy  and  Hmul  and 
that  he  could  not  stand  up  for  his  own 
rights  with  his  |)eers.  Overproteetion 
became  the  rule.  In  an  attempt  to  as¬ 
sert  himself  and  obtain  prestige  Don 
became  a  bully — attacking  boys  young¬ 
er  than  himself.  Whenever  he  ap- 
|)eared  to  be  getting  the  worst  of  things 
his  mother  would  rescue  him  and  im¬ 
press  upon  him  that  he  was  not  as 
strong  as  the  others  and  must  play  by 
himself. 

When  Don  w’as  in  tin*  seventh  and 
eighth  grade.s  his  |K*ers  often  called 
him  fnnry  jnnh.  queer,  fairy. 


and  pan*y  and  completely  rejected 
him.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
prestige,  he  masterminded,  while  in 
the  ninth  grade,  a  gang  of  thieves  and 
was  apprehended  during  a  hold-up  by 
the  j)olice  and  placed  on  probation  by 
the  courts.  This  experience  further 
convinced  Don  that  he  was  no  good  and 
unwanted,  and  resulted  in  intense  feel¬ 
ing  of  inferiority  to  the  point  where 
he  believed  everyone  disliked  him, 
talked  about  him,  and  laughed  at  him. 
T'pon  re-entrance  in  school  Don  tried 
hard  to  be  a  success  but  because  he  al¬ 
ways  knew  the  answers  in  class  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  claiv^mates  nicknamed  him 
hrownie,  which  implied  that  he  unduly 
influenced  the  teacher  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  was  a  teacher  g  pet.  Once 
again  Don  experienced  failure  in  his 
attempt  to  adjust.  Unable  to  tolerate 
the  horrible  and  derogatory  criticisms 
of  his  conduct  implied  by  the  names 
hrotrnie  and  queer,  he  stayed  home 
from  school  claiming  he  had  head¬ 
aches,  felt  sick  at  his  stomach,  or 
couldn’t  stay  awake.  He  seldom  ate 
the  lunch  packed  by  his  mother  and  the 
school  nurse  reported  several  instances 
when  Don  did  vomit  his  breakfast. 

As  he  talked,  one  phrase  was  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again — “I  always 
set  shy,  and  when  I’m  shy  I  get  stiff 
and  have  headaches.”  He  also  asked 
himself  unanswerable  questions  such 
as  “Why  am  I  queer?”,  “Why  are  all 
the  kids  against  me?”,  further  indicat¬ 
ing  his  vague  and  confused  thinking 
and  feeling.  Thus  we  aee  that  Don’s 
verbal  environment  resulted  in  his  ac¬ 
tually  l)ecoming  shy.  Don  withdrew 
from  all  the  normal  activities  of  boys 
and  girls  of  his  age  and  by  talking  to 
himself  over  and  over  again  l)ecame 
convinced  that  he  was  “shy,”  “infer- 
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ior,”  “unwanted,”  and  therefore 
“crazy.” 

Another  ramification  of  evaluation- 
al  labeling  is  the  tendency  of  some  per¬ 
sons  to  project  their  own  stereotyped 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting  when  they 
label  individuals  and  situations  and 
thus  infer  approval  or  disapproval. 
The  accompanying  voice  tone  and  body 
gestures  serve  to  emphasize  the  in¬ 
ferred  connotation.  In  turn,  these 
values  and  impressions  are  rigidly 
maintained  in  the  thought  of  the  la- 
bf'lee  in  the  face  of  changes  that  occur 
in  time  and  circumstance.  Examples 
can  be  found  in  the  statements  made 
by  paw'iifs,  teachers,  and  counselors. 
Some  of  these  include:  “lie’s  an  affec¬ 
tionate  child,”  “Stop  bothering  those 
girls!”  “Shush!”  “Quiet!”  “She’s  a 
regular  kissing  bug,”  “Little  men  don’t 
cry,”  “Who  made  this  mess?”  “Come 
into  my  room — I  want  to  talk  to  you,” 
“Isn’t  she  cute!”  “lie’s  more  the  think¬ 
ing  type,”  “Promise  me  you  won’t  do 
that  again,”  “Look  what  you  did!” 
“Must  you  touch  everything?”  “Stop!” 
“No,  I  said  No.”  “Ohh — shame  on 
you,”  (7)  etc.  Boys  and  girls  are 
oft(>n  forced  to  forego  some  pleasure  or 
to  withdraw  from  some  activity  be¬ 
cause  some  of  these  unrealistic  assump¬ 
tions  color  their  thinking.  In  meet¬ 
ing  new  situations  they  also  rigidly 
follow  this  way  of  acting  in  spite  of  the 
real  facts. 

Shitterinfj  Tmceri  fo  fxibi’lmg 

One  of  the  most  baffling  and  strange 
disorders  which  plague  mankind  with 
adjustment  problems  is  stuttering 
(sometimes  called  stammering).  Ex¬ 
tensive  experimental  and  clinical  study 
reveals  that  the  majority  of  cases  of 
this  disorder  are  psychological  rather 
than  organic  in  origin.  That  is.  stut¬ 


tering  is  an  acquired  speech  habit 
which  can  be  traced  to  labeling  a 
child’s  normal  hesitations  and  repeti¬ 
tions  as  stuttering.  Wendell  Johnson 
has  coined  the  term  diagnosogenic  to 
describe  this  problem.  (3.p.4-I6)  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  diagnosis 
of  stuttering  is  one  of  its  basic  causes. 
In  the  light  of  this  evidence  it  seems 
advisable  that  persons  working  with 
this  type  of  adjustment  problem  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  verbal  clues  of 
its  symptoms  and  causes.  A  brief 
analysis  of  two  cases  will  serve  to  pin 
point  these  clues  and  make  clear  the 
part  played  in  the  development  of  stut¬ 
tering  by  the  evaluations  (attitudes, 
assumptions,  beliefs,  etc.,)  of  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  child’s  environment. 

The  Cage  of  J ohn 

Before  eleven-year-old  John  was  re¬ 
ferred  for  help  with  his  problem,  I  was 
told  that  he  was  a  stutterer.  When  he 
append'd  for  the  first  interview  he 
seemed  to  be  healthy  and  normal  phy¬ 
sically  except  for  a  hearing  defect 
which  cumulative  records  indicated 
was  traced  to  a  defective  auditory 
nerve  discovered  when  he  was  five 
years  of  age.  At  times  he  labored 
over  his  words  and  at  other  times  he 
talked  too  fast.  Tlis  attempts  at  flu¬ 
ency  were  subject  to  exaggerated 
paus<*s  and  wen*  characterized  by  eli¬ 
sions,  substitutions,  and  omisssions. 
Through  administration  of  testa, 
conversations  with  the  boy  and  his 
parents,  and  studying  medical  reports, 
the  details  in  John’s  story  were  re- 
vealeil.  Although  his  ability  to  speak 
deveIope<l  slowly  it  was  considered 
normal  until  about  age  three  and  one 
half.  At  this  time  his  words  became 
garbled  and  indistinct  and  as  he  grew 
older  his  speech  failed  to  mature.  The 
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parents  were  so  anxious  that  John’s 
sjK*eeh  develop  adequately  that  they 
corrected  bis  feeble  efforts  at  verbaliza¬ 
tion  through  strict  disciplinary  action. 
Sometimes  {Jiysical  punishment  was 
resorted  to  in  an  attempt  to  force  John 
to  B|H‘ak  correctly  and  at  other  times 
they  chos^‘  to  ignore  him  when  he  did 
not  make  himself  clear.  They  also 
scolded  and  teased  him  about  talking 
"baby  talk”  and  made  <lerogatorv  re¬ 
marks  alxuit  his  nonfluency  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  others.  This  approach  severe¬ 
ly  aff(*cted  the  rhythm  of  John’s 
f>|)eeeh  and  marked  hesitation  and  re- 
js-tition  resnltcil.  The  j)arent6  imme¬ 
diately  applie<l  the  lal>el  Kfuiterin.g  to 
their  son’s  normal  patise.s  and  repeti¬ 
tions  and  insisted  that  he  slow  down 
when  he  spoke.  Their  insistence  caused 
him  more  anxiety  and  his  non-fluency 
became  still  more  pronounced.  John’s 
father  became  so  disgusted  with  his 
son’s  unsuccessful  attempts  at  normal 
speech  that  he.  was  ashamed  of  him  and 
both  the  parents  convinced  themselves 
that  their  child  was  ‘‘a  little  off.” 
They  assumed  that  he  was  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  would  never  learn  to  speak 
acceptably.  Realizing  that  his  parents 
felt  that  his  speech  was  defective  and 
unacceptable  and  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  him,  John  unconsciously 
evaluated  his  speech  as  defective  and 
exerte<l  even  greater  effort  to  speak 
slowly.  Working  so  hard  to  over¬ 
come  his  jlroblem  lead  John  to  hesitate 
and  re})<‘at  all  the  more.  As  his  par¬ 
ents  l>ecame  more  worried  they  became 
more  insistent  that  he  speak  better  and 
John  l^ecame  more  frantic  and  dis- 
furU'd.  Ilis  nonfluencey  became  even 
more  j>ronounced  when  he  faced  the 
competition  of  his  peers  in  school.  In 
this  case  then  we  have  an  illustration 
of  how  labeling  a  child’s  normal  speech 


behavior  as  defective,  exaggerated  an 
already  existing  speech  problem  that 
was  caused  by  an  organic  defect. 

The  Case  of  NenJ 

Xow  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Neal 
to  further  illustrab-  how  a  label  can 
Ik*  one  of  the  causes  of  a  jjerson’g  stut¬ 
tering.  When  I  first  talked  to  Neal, 
an  above  average,  intelligent,  seven¬ 
teen-year-old  high  school  senior,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  l)ecome  a  failure  l)ecause  he 
stuttered.  Ilis  reaetions  on  the  Sen¬ 
tence  Completion  Test  revcale«l  his 
anxiety  and  concern  over  his  problem. 
He  said :  “I  want  to  know  what  makes 
me  stutter,”  “If  I  didn’t  stutter  I’d 
feel  l)etter,”  “I  suffer  sometimes  l)e- 
eause  I  stutter,”  “My  greatest  longing 
is  not  to  stutter,”  “My  great  trouble  is 
my  sf)eech,”  “Other  people  sometimes 
laugh  at  me  when  I  stutter,”  “^ly 
worst  trouble  is  stuttering.”  “My  chief 
worry  is  my  speech,”  “When  I  stutter 
I  am  embarassed,”  “I  am  sorry  for 
anyone  with  a  speech  defect,”  and  “I 
am  ashamed  at  times  when  I  stutter.” 
In  answer  to  my  question  “What  <lo 
you  mean  by  stuttering?”,  he  replied 
he  meant  his  inability  to  talk  over  the 
telephone  without  cluttering  his  words 
and  to  rt*cite  and  make  extern j)orane- 
ous  speeches  in  the  classroom.  He  went 
on  to  tell  me  what  a  “dope”  he  was, 
how  “dumb”  peojde  thought  he  was 
and  how  other  people  didn’t  like  him. 
When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  he 
knew  people  didn’t  like  him,  he  ex¬ 
plained  about  bis  embarrassment  in 
front  of  his  classmates.  He  knew  by 
the  expressions  on  their  faces  that  they 
were  laughing  to  themselves  at  him. 
It  was  a  mystery  to  him  why  he  felt  so 
self-conscious  in  class  when  he  could 
pitch  a  good  game  of  baseball  and 
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never  become  overly  excited  on  the 
bfl!*ketball  floor. 

Time  spent  with  Neal's  parents  and 
study  of  cumulative  records  pointed  to 
the  causes  of  his  speech  disorder.  His 
birth  and  subsequent  physical  devol- 
opment  were  normal  with  the  exception 
of  a  feeding  problem  which  became 
particularly  severe  at  age  six.  Upon 
the  advice  of  a  family  doctor  his  mo¬ 
ther  forced  him  to  eat  and  he  vomited. 

When  Neal  was  three  and  one  half 
years  old  his  parents  noticed  he  had 
trouble  pronouncing  clearly  certain 
words.  His  mother  told  his  father 
that  “Neal  seems  to  be  stammering.” 
From  that  time  on  his  older  sisters  and 
brothers  and  his  parents  were  always 
telling  him  to  slow  down  in  his  speech 
so  that  he  wouldn’t  stutter.  Upon  one 
occasion  his  father  suggested  that  he 
ignore  words  with  w’s  in  them — especi¬ 
ally  if  the  word  started  with  this  letter. 
His  family  constantly  reminded  him 
that  he  tried  to  talk  too  fast  and  that 
he  ."skipped  the  first  sounds  in  words. 
Because  of  the  family’s  worry  and 
their  insistence  that  he  correct  his 
speech  Neal  became  convinced  that  he 
was  defective  and  not  wanted.  During 
the  interviews  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  boy  craved  affection  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Verbal  Clues  to  Evalualional  Ijoheling 

If  counselors  are  to  effectively  diag¬ 
nose  and  aid  persons  with  adjustment 
problems  which  stem  from  evaluational 
rigidity  lalx'Hng,  this  general  picture 
of  the  clues  and  symptoms  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  essential  that  counselors 
have  at  their  disposal  acquaintance 
with  the  concrete  clues  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  pick  up  this  harmful  evalu¬ 
ation  pattern  in  the  speech  and  writing 
of  his  counselees.  Therefore,  we  can 


.summarize  this  presentation  by  listing 
some  of  the  more  specific  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  btdiavior  of  individuals  w’ho 
react  blindly  to  labels. 

1.  Reactions  to  labels  are  of  the 
signal  type.  The  thoughts  and  actions 
of  these  individuals  are  underlayed, 
ovcrquick,  automatic,  and  impulsive. 
When  tliey  face  a  new  situation  or  are 
called  upon  to  make  a  dwision,  they 
seldom  stop,  even  for  a  split  second,  to 
survey  the  situation  and  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  many  factors  involved.  Scant 
attention  is  paid  to  their  past  experi¬ 
ences  and  prior  judgments.  When 
they  hear  or  see  a  word  they  blindly 
accept  its  connotation  and  assume  that 
what  is  seen  or  heard  is  all  that  there 
is  to  see  or  hear. 

2.  Ideniifiration  of  words  with 
things.  To  these  individuals,  the 
word  is  the  thing  or  situation  it  repre¬ 
sents.  They  believe  literally  what  a 
word  says  and  thus  assume  that  a  word 
is  the  true  feeling  it  describes.  There¬ 
fore,  the>’  never  alter  their  opinion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facts  and  are  completely 
helpless  when  the  facts  do  not  match 
their  expectations.  In  this  situation 
they  feel  that  they  have  been  betrayed 
and  that  no  one  is  to  be  trusted. 

3.  Blind  acceptance  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  inferences  of  others.  They 
believe  as  gospel  truth  carelessly  made 
statements  alx)ut  matters  wh’ch  a 
8i)eaker  has  not  directly  known.  Hahn 
and  Maclx'an  characterize  these  indi¬ 
viduals  as  conclusion- jumpers,  (l.p. 
1.54)  The  tragic  result  is  that  no  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
statements  which  are  unlimited  and 
which  actually  go  beyond  what  the 
speaker  has  oljserved.  These  persons 
are  therefore  usually  completely  un¬ 
aware  that  a  statement  of  another  per- 
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6on  may  not  represont  what  be  aaaumcs  in  terms  of  an  isolated,  absolute  label, 
it  does.  Thus,  they  label  people  instead  of  de- 

4.  Failure  to  be  aware  of  projec-  scribing  them  with  a  variety  of  terms. 
tion.  These  persons  forget  that  word  C.  Labeling  can  aggravate  and 
statements  tell  something  about  the  came  the  condition  it  names.  Experi- 
sjteaker.  They  fail  to  observe  the  per-  ence  has  shown  that  a  person  whose 
son  behind  the  statement  and  therefore  daily  semantic  environment  (  the  verb- 
become  slaves  to  the  biased  and  unreal-  ally  expressed  attitudes,  evaluations, 
istic  feelings,  attitudes,  and  tastes  of  statements,  etc.,  of  others)  consists  of 
others.  They  also  fail  to  realize  that  stereotyped  and  incriminating  labels 
in  judging  others  and  in  interpreting  which  infer  defectiveness  and  non¬ 
ideas,  events,  and  processes  they  un*  acceptance  makes  these  evaluations  his 
consciously  project  themselves,  their  own  and  eventually  develops  the  kind 
ijiheritanct*,  their  experiences,  their  of  overt  behavior  the  label  connotes, 
impressions  and  their  feelings  into 

their  interi)retation8.  Summary 

5.  The  me  of  either-or  evaluation.  This  discussion  has  brought  out  the 

These  persons  tend  to  see  the  major-  fact  that  words  do  something  to  us, 

ity  of  things  in  terms  of  one  or  two  that  blind  reaction  toward  labels  is  a 
values.  They  emphasize  the  extremes  common  and  sometimes  tragic  habit  of 
of  anything.  Thus  to  them  there  are  human  beings,  and  finally  that  if  the 
only  two  alternatives — happy, ‘or  mis-  counselor  is  to  be  fully  effective  he 
erable.  rich  or  poor,  wonderful  or  should  develop  skill  in  recognizing  the 
lousy,  popular  or  unpopular,  etc.  They  verbal  clues  of  evaluational  rigidity 
incessantly  remind  themselves  of  the  which  function  as  symptoms  and 
unrealistic  picture  of  either-or,  there-  causes  of  some  of  the  adjustment  prob- 
fore  their  judgments  are  usually  mad4‘  lems  of  his  counselees. 
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A  Community  School 

Looks  at  Guidance 

By  EDITH  ROACH  SNYDER 
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Fortunate,  indeed  are  the 
boys  and  girls  who  live  and  grow 
in  a  community  whose  people 
work  together  for  the  better  under¬ 
standing  and  the  more  intelligent  di¬ 
rection  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  children.  It  takes  doctors,  dentists, 
religious  educators,  lawyers,  phychia- 
trists,  bankers,  merchants,  policemen, 
druggists,  and  many  others  in  addition 
to  parents  and  teachers  to  do  a  real  job. 

It  tak(*8  everyone  in  a  child’s  school 
community  to  gtiide  him  along  the 
way.  It  is  everybody’s  business — this 
business  of  guidance. 

Parent-Teacher  Teamtrork 

This  kind  of  thinking  prompte<l  the 
pamits  and  teachers  of  our  school 
community  to  act  u|)on  their  knowledge 
of  and  inter<*8t  in  our  children.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  that  made 
)»OMsible  curriculum  change  to  better 
me«*t  the  needs  of  children. 

Parent  and  teacher  teamwork  in  our 
school  begins  even  Ix'fore  kindergarten 
registration.  Our  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  incoming  kindergarten  get 
together  in  the  spring  preceding  the 
fall  enrollment  to  talk  al>out  “our  chil¬ 
dren.”  This  meeting  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  informal  opportunity  for 
the  adults  to  get  acquainted.  They 
may  see  an  introductory  film  such  as 
“A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Five  Year 
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Old”  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  fruit  punch 
together.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  quickly  the  Kindergarten  teacher 
becomes  a  real  jKTSon  to  every  pre¬ 
school  child  in  the  community  follow¬ 
ing  this  first  meeting.  Before  the 
closing  of  school,  the  fall  beginners 
come  with  their  parents  to  visit  the 
kindergarten  room.  Pleasant  initial 
contacts  with  the  school  ingender  a 
feeling  of  security  and  enthusia.'^m  in 
parents  and  children. 

During  the  kindergarten  year,  the 
[»arents  and  the  teacher  of  a  group  of 
children  meet  often,  in  large  groups, 
small  groups,  an<l  family  groups.  They 
look  at  their  children  together;  they 
di.scuss  group  behavior  and  individual 
l)ehavior;  they  use  professional  people 
of  the  community  as  resources;  they 
seek  information  through  audio-visual 
aids  and  publications;  they  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  children. 

i 

Parents  and  the  teacher  intimately 
discuss  their  “own”  child.  Does  he 
like  school  ?  How  does  he  play  with 
children  at  home?  At  school?  What 
does  he  talk  alx)ut  ?  And  always,  what 
can  each  one  of  us  do  to  help  him  ? 
Thus,  during  the  child’s  first  year,  the 
sharing  of  confidential  information 
and  the  generous  exchange  of  helpful 
ideas  creates  a  climate  of  partnership 
l)etween  home  and  school. 

The  children  of  each  kindergarten 
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group  move  into  the  Primary  School 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  This 
ia  not  exactly  a  move  into  a  strange 
world  for  the  children  are  friends  and 
their  parents  are  friends  with  each 
other.  •  The  group  remains  intact  inso¬ 
far  as  possible.  It  is  much  easier  to 
adjust  to  a  new  situation  when  thirty 
friendly  children  do  it  together. 

Teachers  and  parents  have  now 
worked  together  long  enough  to  know 
when  and  if  the  school  and  home  cli¬ 
mate  is  right  for  their  children.  They 
know  that  if  the  needs  of  children  are 
satisfactorily  met,  then  learning  will 
be  at  its  best.  Teachers  and  parents 
l)egin  the  primary  school  experience 
with  their  children.  They  understand 
it  will  probably  be  for  a  three-year 
period.  Wholesome  preschool  a!id 
kindergarten  relationships  have  en¬ 
couraged  parents  to  feel  that  they  have 
a  share  in  and  a  responsibility  for  the 
group.  Teachers  and  parents  begin 
long  term  planning  focused  at  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  children. 

The  pattern  for  parents  and  teacher.^ 
me<‘ting  together  for  discussions  is 
very  much  the  same  as  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  program.  Parents  and  teachers 
know  that  children  learn  what  they 
live  so  together  they  plan  an  enriched 
program,  an  educational  program,  in 
which  childix'u  will  enjoy  learning 
and  1)0  able  to  us<‘  what  they  learn. 
They  realise  that  each  child  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  in  planning  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  they  plan  to  meet  individual 
n<*eds.  When  jiarents  and  teachers 
have  (*stablished  friendly,  helpful,  co¬ 
operative  relationship,  the  individual 
child  is  assured  that  he  ia  liked.  We 
have  found  that  the  most  imj)ortant 
guidance  takes  place  in  an  informal 
way  when  there  is  a  healthy  panuit- 
tcaeher  relationshij). 


Adju>ftin{f  the  School  Environment 

During  the  three  years  of  the  Prim¬ 
ary  School,  a  child  grows  and  develops 
in  an  environment  enriched  by  his 
school-community,  an  environment 
where  people  care  about  him.  He  is 
secure  l)ecause  he  is  wanted ;  he  is  hap¬ 
py  l)ecause  he  can  do,  and  does;  he 
fe<‘ls  he  is  im|M)rtant  because  be  knows 
he  has  a  part  in  planning.  He  has  no 
fears  of  failure  in  his  work  or  has  he 
worries  conoerning  his  promotion  be- 
eaus<*  grade  level  barriers  are  era8e<l. 
He  has  no  stop  and  go  signals  to  wait 
for  or  to  hurry  him  up.  He  is  not 
“pushed  and  pressed”  to  keep  with  the 
“gang.”  The  child  learns  the  things 
he  needs  to  know  to  enable  him  to  do 
the  things  he  has  planned  to  do. 

TIm*  children  are  in  kindergarten 
for  one  year  and  in  Primary  School 
for  thrtH*  years.  Xow,  what  happens  ? 
They  move  as  a  group  into  the  upp<*r 
grades  for  another  three-year  program 
with  a  new  teacher.  There  are  times 
when  conditions  beyon*!  our  control  do 
not  make  stjch  a  pr»*scribed  program 
|)Ossible.  Also,  there  are  extreme  cases 
where  an  indivi<lual  child’s  continu¬ 
ance  with  his  group  may  not  be  advis- 
abh-.  In  sucb  cases,  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justments  are  made.  The  important 
feature  of  our  program  is  that  we’ work 
with  groups  of  children  over  a  longer 
span  of  time  than  is  given  in  most 
school  organizations.  The  pattern  of 
procedure  continues  very  much  as  it 
was  descril)ed  in  the  Primary  School. 

As  we  have  worked  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  find  fewer  problems  of  emo¬ 
tional  and  .social  instability  in  the  up- 
|)er  grades.  Our  Visiting  Teacher  re¬ 
ported  to  ns  recently  that  85%  of  the 
referrals  made  to  her  from  our  school 
were  in  the  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
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Scliool.  Teachers  and  parents  must 
bo  taking  a  serious  look  at  guidance 
techniques  at  an  early  age  to  justify 
this  report.  Through  observation,  in¬ 
terviews,  evaluations,  and  standardized 
testing,  our  results  show  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  emotional  and  social  growth,  along 
with  maximum  scholastic  achievement. 

Our  classrooms  are  colorful,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  flexible.  Our  materials  are 
interesting  and  plentiful.  We  feel 
that  an  enriched  environment  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  “the  living”  that  goes  on  in 
each  room  during  the  school  day.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  the  important  part 
of  that  living.  Throughout  their 
whole  elementary  school  experience, 
planning  is  a  part  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Because  it  is  their  room  and  their 
school,  their  attitudes  are  enthusiastic 
and  wholesome.  Each  child  can  do 
something  well.  The  wide  variety  of 
learning  experiences  which  each  class- 
r<K>m  offers  insures  this.  Our  aim  is 
to  make  work  meaningful,  not  compe¬ 
titive.  Each  child  respects  what  the 
other  child  can  do.  The  golden  rule 
is  his  natural  inheritance.  It  is  the 
motto  of  the  school  that  no  child  shall 
go  out  the  door  at  night  without  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  successful  experience — the 
aim  is  for  many  successful  experiences. 

Parent-Teacher-Child  Conferences 

Our  school  makes  its  academic  re¬ 
port  to  parents  a  part  of  its  system  of 
parent-teacher  conferences.  Parents 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  suc¬ 
cess  in  academic  work  is  only  one  phase 
of  child  development.  0>nferences 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
worthwhile  practices  in  the  whole  area 
of  guidance.  There  is  no  other  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  face-to-face  two-way  com¬ 
munication.  Children,  also,  may  choose 
to  attend  this  conference.  The  con¬ 


ference  is  a  time  for  sharing  informa¬ 
tion,  for  exchanging  ideas,  and  for 
evaluating  growth.  The  conference  is 
the  most  important  tool  of  our  guid¬ 
ance  program.  How  else  can  teachers 
know  the  real  child  ?  His  likes  ?  His 
dislikes?  His  needs?  His  hurts? 
How  else  can  a  parent  know  his  diffi- 
cultU^?  His  strengths ?  His  wants? 
II is  school-self? 

The  anecdotal  records  would  reveal 
pages  and  pages  of  stories  like  Jim¬ 
my’s.  Jimmy  was  an  almost  perfect 
child.  He  was  an  excellent  student, 
an  industrious  worker,  and  a  quiet 
child.  Jimmy  was  well  liked  by  his 
friends  and  never  caused  any  confu¬ 
sion.  One  day  Jimmy’s  mother  came 
to  the  teacher  for  an  urgent  conference. 
She  told  the  teacher  that  Jimmy  was 
not  sleeping,  he  was  not  eating,  and 
he  did  not  like  school.  The  family 
doctor  had  been  consulted.  Everyone 
was  concerned.  It  was  not  until  days 
later  that  Jimmy  whispered,  “My 
teacher  does  not  like  me.  She  never 
chooses  me  to  do  anything  like  taking 
Ijooks  to  the  office,  or  moving  chairs.” 
You  see,  Jimmy  was  the  quiet  one. 
An  alert  mother  and  an  understanding 
teacher,  working  together,  had  Jimmy 
“on  the  run”  in  quick  time.  He  eats 
and  8leej)s  well,  now.  He  likes  school, 
too. 

Parent-teacher-child  conferences  are 
preventive  measures.  Problems  do  not 
find  a  climate  in  which  to  grow.  Par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  look  at  a  child  dif¬ 
ferently  when  they  are  planning  and 
participating  in  a  conference  about 
him.  They  see  him  as  a  growing  per¬ 
son  surrounded  by  all  the  people  and 
things  that  touch  him,  some  good,  some 
not  so  good.  They  see  the  things  he 
does;  hear  the  things  he  says;  feel  the 
things  he  thinks — some  good,  some  not 
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»o  good.  In  oooperative-guidtnpo. 
more  people  an-  involved  than  juat  the 
parent  and  teacher.  This  secures  for 
the  child  the  kind  of  help  he  needs  and 
which  he  deserves  to  have  in  this  land 
of  op|x>rtunity. 

When  parents  begin  to  know  a  whole 
group  of  children  in  their  child’s  room, 
they  become  interested  in  all  those 
children.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  a  young 
lad  was  having  a  difficult  time  with 
whomever  he  was  with  and  wherever 
he  might  be.  Doors  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  were  closed  to  him,  he  wasn’t  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  boys  and  girls  didn’t  play 
with  him,  he  fought  and  used  bad 
words;  he  wasn’t  wanted  in  any  room 
at  school,  ho  caused  confusion.  At 
one  of  the  parent-teacher  discussion 
groujJS,  they  questioned  their  own  be¬ 
havior  in  relation  to  the  boy  who  had 
no  real  home.  They  decided  to  plan  a 
different  strategy.  They  invited  him 
into  their  homes  to  play  with  their 
children  and  to  eat  their  food.  The 
children  accepted  him  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  teacher  found  many  things 
that  he  could  do.  One  of  the  fathers 
paid  his  expenses  to  attend  a  summer 
camp  with  his  own  son.  The  boy  will 
soon  complete  his  elementary  school 
experience,  lie  is  an  average  student, 
a  fine  athlete,  and  a  good  helper.  He 
has  a  few  bad  times,  but  the  good  ones 
come  more  often  and  stay  longer.  This 
is  not  entirely  a  success  story,  but  it  is 
a  different  story  from  the  story  it 
might  have  l>een  because  a  few  dads 
and  mothers  took  a  good  look  at  what 
was  happening  to  other  children  in 
their  own  school-community.  Good 
things  happen  to  children  when  par¬ 
ents  are  alert  to  the  behavior  of  their 
own  children  and  sympathetic  to  that 
of  other  children. 


Evalmtion  of  the  Pro(fmm 

Our  program  began  eight  years  ago. 
It  has  been  slow-moving.  There  have 
been  detours  and  reversals,  but  it  has 
paid  generous  dividends.  If  you  were 
to  look  in  on  our  school  you  would  see 
a  busy  place.  You  would  sense  its 
warmth  and  friendliness ;  happy  boys 
and  girls  eagerly  planning,  doing,  and 
evaluating.  Parents  and  teachers 
actively  working  with  them.  It  would 
1)6  difficult  to  find  tensions  existing 
anywhere.  Children  arc  free  to  grow 
without  shackles  of  administrative 
organization  and  traditional  ritual.  It 
is  with  renewed  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  teachers  approach  this  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  may  do  some  of  the 
things  for  children  that  they  know  are 
right  for  children.  Parents  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  more  about  their  children 
and  graciously  help  wherever  they  can. 
Professional  people  and  others  in  the 
community  have  always  contributed 
when  they  have  been  invited. 

We  feel  that  the  guidance  program 
in  the  elementary  school  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  To  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  guidance  program  requires  the 
help  of  many  people  in  addition  to  the 
guidance  specialist.  A  guidance  spe¬ 
cialist  is  invaluable  to  the  elementary 
school  as  a  consultant — we  all  need  her 
helf),  but  the  teacher  in  the  classroom, 
who  lives  with  children,  is  the  pilot  of 
the  guidance  program. 

We  feel  that  the  needs  of  children 
can  bo  most  satisfactorily  met  through 
an  intelligent  totality  of  service.  We 
depend,  as  we  should,  upon  our  special¬ 
ized  agencies.  We  see  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  an  enriched  classroom  en¬ 
vironment  offers  children.  We  realize 
the  importance  of  good  teachers  and 
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good  principals.  We  look  to  our  in-  didn't  require  any  new  or  any  special 
formal,  sympathetic,  and  cooperative  machinery,  we  used  what  all  schools 
community  for  help  with  many  of  our  have  to  use  if  they  but  ask — their 
problems.  school-community.  This  business  of 

Our  educational  attitude  has  guidance  is  everjlxxly’s  business, 

changed,  our  climate  is  different.  We  Education’s  goal  is  the  maximum 
sincerely  feel  that  our  community  is  a  growth  and  development  of  each  indi- 
hetter  community  and  our  school  a  vidual  child.  We  feel  that  a  guidance 
better  school  because  of  the  leadership  program,  such  as  we  have  described,  is 
our  school  has  given  in  promoting  a  a  positive  and  constructive  approach 
cooperative  school-community.  It  to  its  attainment. 

CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
East  Meadow  Public  Schools 
On  Military  Leave 


The  Wilderneas  Way.  Hy  Merritt 
I’amielee  Alien.  Decorations  by  Larry 
Tosrhik.  N.  Y.  Lonf'mana,  Green  and  Co. 
1054.  $2.75. 

Young  laiurent  Delair  came  to  New 
France  and  joined  La  Salle  in  the  latter’s 
daring  attepipt  to  find  the  mouth  of  the 
MissisHippi.  The  young  man  is  trained 
by  an  experienced  voyageur  and  humor¬ 
ous  philosopher,  Joe  You.  The  Indians 
are,  of  course,  stirred  up  and  La  Salle's 
own  enemies  nearly  wreck  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  Intrigue  and  danger  make  this  tale 
of  the  early  days  of  New  France  an  In¬ 
teresting  one.  The  rich  background  of 
history  adds  to  the  worth  of  the  book  for 
young  readers  in  their  teens. 

The  Easter  Book.  By  Francis  X. 
Welser,  8.  J.  N.  Y.  Harcourt,  Brace.  1954. 
$3.00. 

This  book,  bj’  a  member  of  the  S<Hdety 
of  Jesus,  presents  the  story  of  Faster  in 
all  its  aspects  and  as  the  festival  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  many  lands.  In  addition  to  the 
liturgical  backgrounds  of  the  pre-I^enten 
season.  Ash  Wednesday,  Bassion-tide,  Palm 
Sunday,  and  Holy  Week  and  Easter  Day, 
Father  Weiser  presents  many  non-religious 
practices  and  traditions  of  the  season. 
The  book  Is  an  invaluable  one  for  parents 
and  for  teachers  in  both  religious  and 
secular  schools  and  as  well  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  There  are  clever  draw¬ 
ings  by  Robert  Frankenberg.  The  Ea»lrr 


Hook  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author’s  popular  Chriitman  Hook,  a  book 
that  has  won  for  itself  a  place  among 
the  standard  books  on  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  and  the  Christmas  season. 

Gray  Squirrel.  By  Joseph  Wharton 
Li|)pincott.  Illustrated  by  George  F. 
Mason.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  1954.  $3.00. 

.\nother  in  the  worthwhile  “American 
Wild  Life  Series.”  About  four  books  have 
already  been  published  in  this  series  and 
others  are  in  preparation.  In  fhis  story 
of  the  gray  squirrel,  Joseph  Lippincott 
demonstrates  his  idea  that  it  is  a  good 
thing,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  learn 
about  the  wild  creatures  and  how  they 
live. 

Striped  Coat,  the  Skunk.  By  Joseph 
Wharton  Lippincott.  Illustrations  by 
George  F.  .Mason.  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 
Lip|>incott  Company.  1954.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  delightful  and  clever  story 
of  a  skunk ;  in  fact,  of  u  skunk  whose 
unusual  markings  were  to  make  him 
famous.  This  is  one  in  the  series  of  books 
dealing  with  natural  history,  published 
by  J.  U.  Lippincott,  and  called  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Wild  Life  Series."  .Joseph  W.  Lip¬ 
pincott,  author,  publisher,  and  sportsman, 
has  long  l>een  a  student  of  nature  and  his 
writing  shows  u  first-hand  knowledge  of 
animals. 

P.M’L  Z.XNKOWICIL  Teatdier,  F’ast  Mea¬ 
dow  Public  Scho<ds. 


Guiding  the  Elementary 

School  Child 

By  JULIA  R  BLACKLOCK 
Coordinator  of  Curriculum  and  Outdance 
Gray  Manor  Elementary  School,  Baltimore  County,  Dundalk,  Maryland 


A  RECENT  experimental  policy 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland 
has  been  to  increase  the  personnel  in 
some  elementary  schools  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  instruction  and  to  develop 
each  child  to  his  fullest  potentialities. 
One  of  the  important  objectives  was  to 
bring  about  a  closer  articulation  be¬ 
tween  the  instructional  and  guidance 
programs.  To  facilitate  realization  of 
this  objective  in  some  schools,  vice¬ 
principals  were  appointed  as  Coordin¬ 
ators  of  Curriculum  and  Guidance. 
The  feeling  was  that  Coordinators 
should  have  certain  qualifications  for 
their  jobs.  Therefore,  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  have,  in  so  far  as  possible, 

(1 )  successful  classroom  experience. 

(2)  supervisory  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

(3)  completion  of  courses  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  use  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  guidance. 

(4)  an  understanding  of  and  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  problems  of  children  and 
teaclK’rs  and  a  sincere  desire  to  help 
them. 

It  was  felt  that  the  addition  of  a 
coordinator  who  is  a  specialist-  in 
supervision  and  guidance  would  be  a 
definite  and  practical  aid  in  imple¬ 
menting  philosophy  studied  in  the 
Child  Growth  and  Development  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  means  of  carrying  out  the 
educational  philosophy  of  Baltimore 
County.  In  a  set-up  of  this  type  the 
coordinator  works  with  teachers  in 


evolving  a  curriculum  which  can  de¬ 
velop  the  whole  child  to  take  his  place 
in  society.  The  coordinator  also  helps 
the  teacher  improve  her  instructional 
techniques  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls  in  a  specific  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  Other  advantages  of  having  a 
supervision  and  guidance  specialist  in 
the  school  are : 

(1)  aids  in  identifying  symptoms 
of  maladjustment  early  in  a  child’s 
school  life; 

(2)  helps  prevent  severe  cases  of 
maladjustment  by  providing  help  in 
resolving  minor  problems  as  they 
arise ; 

(3)  provides  for  liaison  between  the 
local  school  and  agencies  and  special¬ 
ists  in  serious  adjustment  cases ; 

(4)  facilitates  development  of  me¬ 
thods  and  procedures  to  care  for  the 
child  of  above  and  below  average  abil¬ 
ity. 

In  this  article  the  program  initiated 
in  the  fall  of  1951  in  the  Gray  Manor 
Elementary  School  in  Dundalk,  Mary¬ 
land  will  be  discussed.  Gray  Manor 
is  a  twenty-four  room  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  1100  boys  and 
girls,  and  is  located  in  a  new  residenti¬ 
al  area  near  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  related  industries  in 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland.  The  re¬ 
gion  is  a  flat,  lowland  area  lying  close 
to  several  bodies  of  water  and  was 
formerly  devoted  entirely  to  truck 
farming.  Although  a  few  small  farms 
still  remain  just  outside  the  village  of 
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Gray  Manor,  it  ia  primarily  a  residen¬ 
tial  area.  The  houses,  which  are  of 
the  small,  one-family  frame  type  on 
small  plots  of  ground,  were  formerly 
rented  to  the  occupants  by  the  real  es¬ 
tate  operators  but  within  the  last  few 
years  most  of  them  are  being  purchased 
by  the  residents. 

Initiating  the  Program 

The  program  was  presented  to  the 
faculty  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
during  the  planning  period  before 
school  officially  opened.  Ilis  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  with  two  ideas  in  mind : 

(1)  every  child  should  feel  the  im¬ 
pact  and  be  affected  by  the  program ; 

(2)  each  faculty  member  should  co¬ 
operate  in  making  the  Guidance  and 
Instructional  Program  an  effective  one. 

The  principal  emphasized  the' point 
that  guidance  did  not  mean  “manag¬ 
ing  the  troublesome  child,”  but  did 
mean  working  with  each  child  so  that 
he  might  work  and  live  according  to 
his  maximum  capacity.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  the 
“key  person”  in  any  instructional  or 
guidance  pr(^am  and  that  the  success 
of  the  program  depended  upon  the  full¬ 
est  cooperation  of  all  participants.  The 
staff  accepted  the  plan  with  enthusiasm 
and  agreed  that  this  was  a  necessary 
step  toward  the  development  of  the 
whole  child. 

In  order  to  have  an  inviting  place 
where  children  would  feel  welcome  and 


secure,  a  room  was  set  aside  in  the 
Health  Suite  of  the  school  as  a  guid¬ 
ance  room.  Draperies  of  blue-green 
with  splashes  of  scarlet  were  hung  at 
the  windows.  The  custodian  con¬ 
structed  shelves  for  one  comer  of  the 
room  to  hold  books  and  toys.  The 
principal  designed  and  made  a  low 
modern  table  covered  in  red,  and  bright 
red  leather  chairs  were  placed  about 
the  room.  Clay,  puzzles,  building 
blocks,  a  dart  board,  and  other  materi¬ 
als  were  provided  by  the  principal. 
Children  furnished  paintings  and 
hand  made  pottery.  Thus,  the  cooper¬ 
ative  efforts  of  many  members  of  the 
staff  resulted  in  an  attractive  room 
with  a  oozy  and  friendly  atmosphere 
to  which  children  enjoyed  coming. 

Ijeaming  to  Know  PupUs 

One  of  the  first  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  coordinator  was  how  to  learn 
to  know  the  children  in  the  school  and 
to  have  them  know  her  and  feel  some 
confidence  in  her.  The  coordinator 
gained  much  information  by  visiting 
classrooms  and  observing  children  at 
work  and  play  several  times  during 
the  year.  Following  each  visit  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  with  the  teacher  con¬ 
cerning  every  child  in  the  room.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  visit,  and  also  in  the  confer¬ 
ence,  the  coordinator  used  a  chart  to 
guide  her  in  obtaining  an  over-all  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  class.  Ix>t  us  analyze  the 
chart  to  make  this  procedure  clear. 


1  Phytiirnl  Problem 

Hcharior  Prohlrm 

Emotional  Tend. 

.irhievement  | 
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Those  children  who  had  physical  de¬ 
fects  or  problems  were  listed  in  the 
first  column.  If  these  defects  or  prob¬ 
lems  were  not  bein^  cared  for  by  the 
home  the  names  were  starred.  After 
the  coordinator-teacher  conference,  the 
coordinator  arranged  a  conference  with 
the  nurse.  They  planned  to  have  the 
nurse  see  the  child,  to  talk  to  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  to  visit  the  home  in  an  attempt 
to  realize  a  healthier,  happier  individ¬ 
ual. 

Johnny,  a  first  grader,  was  listless  and 
gave  every  evidence  of  malnutrition.  The 
uur8<‘  found  that  he  was  in  need  of  a 
tonsillectomy.  Upon  visiting  the  home 
she  found  that  living  conditions  were 
rather  poor  and  dirty.  She  was  able  to 
offer  the  mother  some  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  in  making  it  possible  for  Johnny 
to  have  a  T.A.  at  a  clinic,  and  kept  an 
eye  on  the  younger  children  as  well  as 
Johnny. 

In  the  second  column  the  coordina¬ 
tor  listed  names  of  boys  and  girls 
whom  the  teacher  claimed  were  just 
plain  “bad.”  These  children  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  classroom  and  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  coordinator.  Then  their 
parents  were  called  in  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  The  coordinator  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  teacher  and  par¬ 
ents  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
causes  of  his  “badness”  and  to  insure 
a  better  understanding  of  the  child. 
The  visiting  teacher  also  worked  hind- 
in-hand  with  the  coordinator.  If  the 
child’s  problem  was  beyond  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  the  school  staff  the  case  could 
be  r(*fcrred  to  the  Clinical  Services  of 
the  County  for  a  full  clinical  workup. 

Sandy  was  a  “bad”  boy  in  the  first 
grade,  who  looked  like  an  angel  on  a 
Christmas  card,  but  acted  quite  differ¬ 
ently.  He  kicked,  he  swore,  and  at 
times  he  stole.  On  other  occasions  he 
was  a  lovable,  cuddly  little  first  grader. 
The  teacher  claimed  “she  couldn’t  take 


him.”  A  study  revealed  that  he  had 
been  put  in  an  institution  when  he  was 
an  infant  and  had  been  there  for  several 
years.  Recently  his  mother  had  re¬ 
married  and  he  had  come  to  live  with  his 
mother  and  a  step-father  who  was  trying 
to  adopt  him.  A  new  baby  had  arrived 
in  the  home.  Sandy’s  mother  said  he 
never  wanted  to  go  far  from  his  home, 
would  take  all  of  his  clothes  off  and  hide 
them  if  they  were  going  somewhere. 
Now  he  found  himself  away  from  home, 
away  from  his  mother  in  another  big, 
new  situation,  and  was  rebelling  in  every 
manner  he  could.  All  of  the  first  grade 
teachers  studied  his  ca.ae  along  with  the 
principal,  visiting  teacher,  and  the  co¬ 
ordinator.  This  study  created  a  better 
understanding  of  Sandy  as  an  individual. 
Teachers  became  interested  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  their  relations  with  Sandy.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  placed  in  the  second  grade 
his  new  teacher  had  had  conferences  with 
the  mother,  his  former  teacher,  and  the 
coordinator.  In  the  second  grade  he  was 
settled  down  with  only  an  occasional  out¬ 
burst.  These  “outbursts”  have  been 
growing  milder  and  farther  apart.  None 
have  been  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be 
handled  successfully  by  his  teacher.  At 
present,  Sandy  seems  happy,  is  proud  of 
his  success  in  school,  and  his  parent  said 
recently,  “It’s  a  real  pleasure  to  live 
with  Sandy.  I  don’t  have  a  really  ‘bad’ 
Ijoy  after  all.” 

The  names  of  those  children  who 
exhibit  alarming  emotional  tendencies 
(not  always  aggressive  ones,  but  shy, 
withdrawing  ones  as  well),  were  listed 
in  the  third  column. 

There  was  Jimmy  who  always  put 
others  ahead  of  himself,  covered  his  seat- 
work,  went  to  the  end  of  the  line,  sat  in 
h  corner,  tried  to  avoid  being  chosen  for 
a  game,  and.  in  general,  tried  “to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bu.shel,”  The  teacher 
and  coordinator  were  alert  for  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  give  him  some  quiet  recognition. 
One  day,  in  an  “Interest  Period,”  he 
was  seen  making  “blottos.”  The  teacher 
selected  one,  whispered  how  interesting 
it  was,  and  displayed  it  quietly  to  a  small 
group  of  children.  As  she  had  ex- 
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pected  they  were  fascinated  and  asked 
him  to  give  a  demonstration.  The  school 
secretary  asked  him  to  deliver  mail  for 
her.  The  principal  asked  him  to  help 
set  up  chairs  for  an  assembly.  Jimmy 
always  granted  requests  and  there  are 
some  evidences  of  the  boy  emerging  from 
his  little  shell  and  beginning  to  act  as 
though  he  thinks  .liniiny  might  l)e  a 
worthwhile  boy. 

In  the  fourth  column  were  placed 
the  names  of  boys  and  girls  who  were 
under-achieving  according  to  mental 
maturity  tests.  After  these  children 
were  given  in<lividual  mental  maturity, 
achievement,  personality  and  interest 
tests  the  results  were  studied  and  com¬ 
pared  with  group  tests.  Several  ave¬ 
nues  were  followed  in  helping  this 
group  adjust.  The  coordinator  helped 
the  teacher  to  plan  a  program  to  fit  her 
pupils’  needs  and  interests.  Educa¬ 
tional  activity  materials  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  Baltimore  County  and  the 
principal  to  help  make  learning  more 
meaningful  to  the  children. 

Special  Programs 

In  addition  to  these  steps  four  spe¬ 
cial  programs  were  inaugurated  to  care 
for  those  l)oys  and  girls  net'ding  help  in 
the  achievement  area.  Children  in 
this  group  whose  problems  seemed  very 
serious  were  screened  for  a  Special 
Class.  Tests  and  interviews  were 
conducted  by  a  clinical  psychologist. 
The  present  class  of  15  l)oys  and  girls 
ranges  in  chronological  age  from  9  to 
15;  in  mental  ability  from  42  i'.Q.  to 
83  I.Q. ;  and,  in  achievement  from 
j)re-primer  level  to  beginning  third 
grade  level.’  Their  classroom  is  a 
large,  attractive  one  with  a  workroom 
attached.  Here  a  program  to  fit  the 
interests  and  abilities  of  these  children 
is  planned  by  the  teacher  and  the  co¬ 


ordinator.  They  are  given  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  have  experiences  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  and  to  take  over  citizenship 
duties  and  responsibilities  throughout 
the  school.  Until  being  placed  in  this 
class  these  children  were  either  aggres¬ 
sive,  sullen,  or  aj>athetic  individuals. 
Now  they  are  happy,  conforming,  in¬ 
terested  school  citizens.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  most  of  the  members  of  this  Spe¬ 
cial  Class  will  never  be  able  to  “carry 
on”  as  the  average  citizen  does,  but 
they  are  gaining  some  knowledge  in 
how  to  take  a  place  in  a  happy,  whole¬ 
some  school  atmosphere. 

Gene  had  occupied  space  in  the  school 
for  a  year.  He  occasionally  scribbled 
with  a  crayon  or  tore  j)aper  into  bits. 
Most  of  the  time  he  sat.  or  walked 
around  hanging  his  head,  refusing  to  say 
a  word.  Now  he  has  learned  to  write 
his  name  and  address,  can  read  a  few 
words,  has  reached  a  third  grade  level  in 
addition  and  subtraction  fundamentals, 
finger  paints,  does  constructive  work, 
square  dances  and  sings.  He  has  taken 
part  in  assemblies,  is  on  cafeteria  duty, 
participates  in  conversations,  and  holds 
his  head  high. 

Those  boys  and  girls  about  to  enter 
the  third  grade  and  who  had  not 
achieved  or  adjusted  as  they  should, 
were  placed  in  a  third  grade  room  with 
a  teacher  who  is  endeavoring  to  estab¬ 
lish  good  habits,  build  confidence,  and 
do  some  remedial  teaching.  It  was 
felt  that  experience  in  this  kind  of 
class  will  give  the  boys  and  girls  the 
special  help  and  opportunity  they  need 
to  enable  them  to  become  ready  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  intermediate  grades.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  their  progress  is 
evaluated  and  they  either  proceed  with 
their  regular  class  or  are  candidates 
for  special  education, 

Shirley  was  very  immature  when  she 
started  to  school.  She  wasn’t  ready  to 


1  The  achievement  rating  ia  from  a  teat  given  after  one  year’s  experience  in  the 
Special  Ciaaa. 
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read.  The  result  was  she  “tagged”  along 
at  the  end  of  her  group  for  two  years. 
In  this  third  grade  situation,  where  the 
class  is  small  enough  for  each  child  to 
receive  individual  attention,  Shirley  han 
made  strides  in  reading  and  it  is  evident 
that  she  will  make  a  happy  adjustment 
in  a  fourth  grade  class. 

Some  boys  and  girls  were  identified 
as  high  achievers.  Since  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  potential  leaders  programs 
were  arranged  to  give  them  many  and 
varied  experiences  and  to  offer  some 
challenges.  Although  these  pupils 
were  not  segregated  in  homogenous 
groups,  small  numbers  of  bright  pu¬ 
pils  were  placed  in  regular  classrooms 
and  sjiecial  projects  were  arranged  for 
them.  One  group  edits  and  publishes 
a  school  newsjtaper;  one  has  a  “Little 
Theatre”  movement;  one  broadcasts 
literary  gems  to  other  classes  of  tie 
8<!hool;  and  one  cares  for  the  Safety 
Program.  Some  boys'  and  girls  in  the 
upper  grades  coach  younger  children ; 
some  have  a  Storyteller’s  Club;  and 
some  are  librarians.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  those  whose  inter¬ 
ests  lay  in  the  library  were  the  quiet, 
withdrawing  type.  The  librarian  has 
planned  activities  with  them  such  as 
story  telling,  dramatization  of  new 
liooks,  helping  younger  classes  gather 
material  alK)ut  specific  subjects  and 
putting  on  special  programs  which 
have  made  them  aware  of  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  people  of  the  world  around 
them. 

Provisions  have  also  been  made  for 
those  children  who  have  had  reading 
difficulties.  This  pr<^am  endeavors 
to  overcome  reading  handicaps  through 
n'medial  work  given  by  first  grade 
teachers  who  have  volunteered  to  take 
small  groujM  from  the  upper  grades 
who  need  such  help.  These  groups 
meet  daily  so  that  additional  learning 
exjjeriences  will  benefit  the  children. 


Teamwork  with  Specialists 

Other  avenues  were  opened  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  coordinator-teacher  confer¬ 
ence.  Conferences  were  held  with  the 
pupil  personnel  worker.  She  inter¬ 
views  children,  holds  conferences  with 
the  teachers,  and  makes  visits  to  the 
home.  When  cases  seem  acute  or 
puzzling,  referrals  are  made  to  Clinic¬ 
al  Services  of  Baltimore  County.  The 
psychologist,  in  turn,  diagnoses  and 
advises  as  to  further  study,  treatment 
and  help. 

During  the  year  other  conferences 
are  held  between  the  coordinator  and 
the  teacher.  Improvements  are  noted, 
further  problems  are  analyzed,  and  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  program  are  put  into 
practice.  At  the  end  of  the  year  fu¬ 
ture  classes  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  these  studies,  so  that  children  are 
placed  in  ability,  interest,  and  {jorson- 
nlity  groupings. 

Conclusion 

This  program  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  those  who  are  in  close  contact  with 
it  feel  that  coi^rdinating  the  guidance 
and  curriculum  has  a  very  tangible 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls. 
Classroom  instruction  is  becoming 
more  closely  allied  with  counseling  as 
the  classroom  teacher  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  adjustment  service 
for  her  boys  and  girls.  Classroom  or¬ 
ganization  reflects  guidance  proce¬ 
dures.  Classroom  appearance  and 
f*quipment  give  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  theraputic  and  remedial 
measures  being  used.  Perhaps  the 
finest  thing  to  note  is  that  administra¬ 
tors.  teachers,  and  parents  are  all  be¬ 
coming  more  conscious  of  a  common 
goal — that  of  developing  each  child  to 
his  highest  potentialities,  in  order  that 
he  can  take  his  niche  in  society. 


Child  Therapy  in  Education: 

Some  Current  Trends 

liy  JULIUS  SEEM  AN 
Associate  Professor  of  Psycholoyy 
George  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


The  guidance  movement  in 
education  is  concerned  as  much 
with  non-’ntellectual  factors  in 
education  as  with  matters  of  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity.  It  is  a  well  established 
concept  that  the  emotional  life  of  the 
child  has  a  central  bearing  on  his 
readiness  and  his  freedom  to  learn. 
Incapacitating  fears,  anxiety,  and 
hostility  serve  as  a  potent  block  to  edu¬ 
cational  progress. 

Workers  in  guidance  and  in  other 
mental  hygiene  fields  have  developed 
ways  of  helping  the  child  with  his  so¬ 
cial  and  personal  needs.  Among  the 
methods  which  have  been  devised  for 
dealing  with  the  emotional  facets  of 
the  child’s  experiena*  is  the  inetluMl 
psychotherapy.  The  aims  of  this  re¬ 
port  are  to  sketch  quite  briefly  a  few 
of  the  current  approaches  in  child  ther¬ 
apy  and  then  to  survey  ways  in  which 
education  has  begun  to  make  direct 
use  of  a  therapeutic  approach  as  part 
of  an  educational  program.  This  lat¬ 
ter  consideration  is  of  prime  import¬ 
ance,  for  one  of  the  tasks  of  guidance 
workers  is  to  devise  ways  of  bringing 
a  therapeutic  api>roach  into  an  integral 
relationship  to  the  educational  process. 

At  present  child  p.syehotherapy  is  a 
fairly  common  ami  accepted  means  of 
dealing  therapeutically  with  disturlK?d 
children  in  guidance  centers,  clinics, 
and  schools  throughout  the  country. 
This  development  has  paralleled  the 
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growth  of  adult  therapy  services,  and 
the  theories  and  metho<ls  of  child  ther¬ 
apy  are  as  variegated  as  those  of  ther¬ 
apy  with  adults. 

It  is  understandable  that  such  varie¬ 
ty  should  exist,  for  psycho-therapy  as  a 
whole  is  a  very  young  science,  charac¬ 
terized  by  disparate  concepts  and 
viewpoints.  Its  youth  as  a  science  lies 
not  only  in  the  recency  of  its  origins, 
but  in  the  fact  that  very  little  real  ex¬ 
perimental  inquiry  has  yet  been 
brought  to  l)ear  upon  psychotherapy. 
No  one  can  say,  with  the  confidence 
Ixtrn  of  evidence,  which  theories  or 
methods  are  most  fruitful,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  field  will  lie  marked  by 
variety  for  sonle  time  to  come.  With¬ 
in  this  variety,  thew  are  several  very 
striking  common  elements  in  all  of 
child  therapy.  For  one  thing,  therapy 
de|*ends  u{)on  the  use  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  l*etween  the  child  and  the  thera¬ 
pist.  The  nature  of  this  relationship 
differs  among  therapists,  btit  there  is 
universal  agreement  that  it  is  a  most 
|K>tent  therapeutic  force.  Another 
common  element  in  almost  any  therapy 
is  that  it  includes  the  child’s  expression 
of  his  feelings.  Many  therapists 
would  agree  that  psychological  disturb¬ 
ance  comes  about  through  the  denial 
and  distortion  of  feelings  which  seem 
dangerous  to  the  child,  and  that  ther¬ 
apy  involves  exploration  of  these  feel¬ 
ings.  Indeed,  one  way  of  defining 
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therapy  is  to  view  it  ag  a  procegg  of 
gelf-exploration  and  gelf-digoovery. 
Finally,  an  element  common  to  all 
therapy  ig  that  it  is  a  learning  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  child  ;  it  means  reorganiz¬ 
ing  old  attitudes  and  learning  new 
ways  of  feeline  an<l  lK*having  toward 
himself  and  others. 

One  of  the  characteristic  differences 
betwe<*n  child  therapy  and  adult  ther¬ 
apy  comes  about  in  terms  of  the  medi¬ 
um  of  gel  f-t“x  press  ion.  With  adults 
the  process  of  self-exploration  is  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  through  conversation. 
Children,  however,  do  not  take  to  the 
kind  of  disciplined  introsjK-ction  neces¬ 
sary  for  verbal  interview  therapy. 
Th<‘ir  natural  mtales  of  self-expression 
are  more  diffuse,  and  run  as  mtich  to¬ 
ward  action  as  toward  words.  The 
therapists  who  work  with  the  children 
take  these  facts  into  account  and  pro¬ 
vide  outlets  for  the  child’s  natural 
channels  of  self-expression.  Thus 
play  materials  are  used  with  the  child 
in  therapy,  and  play  therajiy  rooms 
have  l>een  established  in  some  clinical 
(•<*nters.  It  may  Ik*  worth  noting  par¬ 
enthetically  that  these  rooms  arc  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience  rather  than  princi¬ 
ple,  A  tlwrapist  might  just  as  well 
use  his  office;  indeed,  he  might  better 
do  so  at  times.  The  risk  in  institu¬ 
tionalizing  play  therapy  with  a  separ¬ 
ate  room  is  that  it  may  tend  to  become 
overstocked  with  commercial! zed.  sta¬ 
tic  toys  which  may  Ik*  little  contribu¬ 
tion  to  expressive  opportunities  for 
the  child.  The  room  is  meant  to  be  a 
therapy  room  rather  than  merely  a 
play  room,  and  its  materials  have 
value  mainly  as  the  child  can  express 
himself  through  them. 

In  considering  approaches  in  child 
therapy,  three  different  viewpoints  will 
be  described.  There  are  considerably 


more  varieties,  and  differences  within 
each  major  approach,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions  can  only  serve  as  an 
introductory  sample  of  the  field. 

One  approach  to  play  therapy  may 
Ik*  de8cril)od  under  the  general  heading 
•)f  “structured  play  therapy.”  It  is 
so  called  Ijecause  the  therapy  situation 
is  structured  in  terms  of  the  particular 
problems  of  a  given  child  so  as  to  elicit 
filings  and  information  relevant  to 
the  j)robIem.  -Vn  example  will  make 
this  point  mon*  concrete.  The  follow¬ 
ing  ex(K*rpt  is  taken  from  a  play  inter¬ 
view  with  a  child  who  was  referred 
lKvau8<‘  of  night  screaming.  (7)  In 
the  interview  a  toy  lK?d  with  a  girl  doll 
was  get  before  the  patient.  The  girl 
was  asked ; 

Q.  What  happens  ? 

A.  Her  throat  hurts  her.  It  really 
did  at  first.  Now  she  gets  up  and 
cries  every  night. 

(J.  Why  does  she  cry  ? 

She  wants  her  mother  to  come  in. 

(}.  If  this  girl  cries,  what  is  going 
to  happen  ? 

A.  She  wants  her  mother  to  stay 
with  her. 

Q.  Why  does  she  cry? 

A.  She  wants  to  make  her  mother 
sick  and  die.  She’ll  go  to  Heaven. 

().  Then  ? 

A.  She’ll  have  no  mother, 

Q.  Does  her  throat  hurt  her  bad  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  she  is  hollering  for  no¬ 
thing? 

A.  Yes.  She  wants  to  worry  her 
mother. 

Q.  Now  you  know  that  the  little 
girl  is  trying  to  have  her  own  way. 

A.  You’re  right.  T  am  not  going 
to  cry. 

Q.  Are  yon  going  to  sleep  alone  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Conn  (Inscribes  this  method  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“During  each  play  interview’  the 
child  is  treated  as  an  equal,  whose 
opinions  are  respected  and  listened  to 
attentively.  The  child’s  responses  are 
accepted  at  their  face  value.  Xo  pre¬ 
liminary  attempt  is  made  to  hind  the 
child  to  the  physician  hy  ti(*s  of  favors 
granted  or  the  need  for  adult  protec¬ 
tion.  In  each  case  the  child’s  com¬ 
plaints  are  ma<le  the  focus  of  the  ther¬ 
apeutic  situation  .  .  .  The  y>hysiciau 
assumes  the  part  of  the  friendly,  in¬ 
formed  adult,  who  is  naturally  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  u'hy  the  child  makes  the 
doll  do  and  say  what  it  docs  when  it 
does.”  (7) 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  method, 
which  deals  with  sjK*cific  aspects  of 
the  chihl’s  life  situation,  child  psycho¬ 
analysis  is  a  method  desigiu'd  to  devel¬ 
op  a  rcljitively  thorou'.:h  understanding 
and  treatment  of  the  total  personality 
structure  of  the  child.  Its  major  treat¬ 
ment  hvjKitlu'sis  is  that  the  child, 
fhnuigh  his  exjwessive  Ixdiavior,  will 
reveal  unconscious  attitudes  which  the 
child  can  come  to  understand  and  deal 
with  as  the  therapist  helps  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  meaning  of  the  behavior  to 
the  child.  B(*cau8c  child  analysis  is 
demanding  and  time-consuming,  the 
therapist  is  r<*ady  for  the  necessity  of 
doing  considerable  preparatory  or 
“pre-analytic”  work  with  the  child  to 
establish  a  good  relationshijt  arid  a  fav¬ 
orable  atmosphere  for  the  analysis  it¬ 
self,  The  concept  of  “therapeutic 
readiness”  is  thus  an  important  factor 
in  child  analysis.  Descriptions  of 
chihl  analvsis  will  lie  found  in  (8)  and 
(13). 

Another  distinctive  therapeutic  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  client-centered  or  non¬ 
directive  Hpproacli.  In  this  method 


the  therapist  attempts  to  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  the  child  feels  in¬ 
creasingly  free  to  explore  and  experi¬ 
ence  attitudes  which  have  Ihmmi  threat¬ 
ening  ami  dangerous  to  him  in  the 
past,  and  which  consequently  have 
causf'd  tension  and  anxiety.  Tw’o  ele¬ 
ments  characterize  this  psychological 
climate:  safety  from  criticism  and  in¬ 
tervention,  and  iinderstandinq  of  the 
child’s  feelings  by  the  therapist. 

The  follow’ing  excerpt  illustrates 
these  points.  The  client  is  an  eight- 
year  old  boy  who  has  come  from  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  s<*vcre  adult  deman«ls 
have  IwHui  placed  upon  him.  In  the 
interview  he  has  begun  to  expn*88 
freely  his  hostility  toward  the  therapist 
and  his  desire  to  dominate  him.  It 
is  near  the  end  of  the  hour,  and  Jim¬ 
my  and  the  therapist  are  playing 
checkers.  Jimmy  is  holding  a  balloon 
filled  with  water. 

Child:  Your  King!  Oooh!  Fire! 
liang!  Hit  on  the  head.  It  won’t 
hurt  (said  in  mocking  tone). 

Therapist:  Wouldn’t  hurt  him,  huh  ? 
Just  kill  him. 

C.  OK.  You  can  move.  Don’t 
you  think  I  don’t  dare  to  squirt  you; 
because  I  will. 

T.  Ilmmm.  I’d  just  better  behave, 
huh?  Jimmy  we  have  three  more 
minutes. 

C.  Yes.  You  want  to  watch  out  or 
you’ll  get  a  squirt  in  the  face.  One 
more  minute.  We’d  better  finish  this. 

T.  You  are  determined  to  finish 
this,  aren’t  you,  Jimmy? 

C.  Give  me  a  crown!  He’s  greedy. 

T.  The  king  is  greedy  if  he  wants  a 
crown. 

C.  (Fses  king  as  puppet,  shouts)  I 
don’t  like  you ! 

T.  He’s  a  gruff  king,  isn’t  he? 

C.  All  my  kings  are  mad  at  you. 
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T.  1  Bee.  1  Bee. 

C.  limp.  The  rocket  .  .  . 

T.  The  kings  and  the  rocket  are  all 
mad  at  me,  aren’t  they?  Time’s  up, 
Jimmy. 

C.  All  right.  Didn't  I  agree 
(meaning  to  squirt  therapist) 

T.  Keacly  to  get  me,  aren’t  you, 
J  inimy  ? 

C.  (Aims  close  to  tln'rapist  and  lets 
water  go.  Some  drops  spray  on  ther¬ 
apist).  Well,  I  did  get  you  squirted. 

T.  Yes,  you  did.  Jimmy,  I  don’t 
mind  you  saying  you  will  squirt  me 
but  I  do  object  to  getting  squirted.  I 
wonder  if  you’re  angry  at  me. 

C.  Yes,  I  am. 

T.  and  C.  go  out. 

Here  we  see  the  child  using  the  ther¬ 
apist  as  a  f«K‘al  point  for  exprintsing 
strong  feelings  toward  adults,  feelings 
which  when  pent  up  and  not  under¬ 
stood  in  his  daily  life  cause  a  silent, 
blocked  rebellion.  We  also  see  the 
therapist  {icrmitting  the  child  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  and  helping  him  to 
understand  them.  More  extended  de¬ 
scriptions  of  client-centered  play  ther¬ 
apy  are  to  be  found  in  Axline  (3)  and 
Moustakas  (11). 

Therapy  Within  the 
Ediu'at{4)naJ  Setting 

Professional  workers  who  have  com¬ 
bined  exj>erience  in  education  and  in 
psychology  have  brought  therapeutic 
approaches  to  the  educational  setting. 
The  survey  which  follows  indicates 
how  it  is  both  jK^sible  and  feasible  to 
integrate  therapy  and  education. 

Haruch  (4)  describes  a  nursery 
school  program  which  was  aimed  both 
at  preventive  therapy  and  toward  cor¬ 
rective  emotional  experiences.  8he 
describes  the  goal  of  preventive  ther¬ 
apy  as  supplying  satisfactions  that  will 


offset  painful  frustrations  and  giving 
release  to^  potentially  harmful  emo¬ 
tional  inhibitions.  These  experiences 
were  available  to  all  children  in  the 
nursery  group  through  the  medium  of 
expressive  materials  used  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sensitive  and  permissive  group 
leaders.  For  the  children  in  need  of 
more  time,  the  teacher  arranged  short 
but  regular  periods  to  be  spent  alone 
with  a  single  child  and  teacher.  The 
teacher  permitted  and  encouraged  ex¬ 
pression  of  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

.  In  a  similar  type  of  procedure,  Tip- 
ton  (16)  discusses  mental  hygiene 
principles  as  they  were  adapted  to  a 
nursery  school.  She  points  out  that 
a  nursery  school  situation  can  be  aware 
of  and  meet  such  emotional  needs  as 
(1)  affection  and  response,  (2)  experi¬ 
ence  in  sensory  gratification,  (3)  need 
for  a  sense  of  achievement,  and  (4) 
outlets  for  resentment  and  fears.  In 
the  school  set-up,  children  could  count 
on  individual  time  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  responsive  teacher.  Tipton  il¬ 
lustrates  the  method  through  discussion 
of  the  case  of  Helen.  When  Helen 
needed  to  be  a  “little  Baby”  she  was 
held  and  comforted.  She  was  allowed 
to  splash  in  water,  mess  in  food,  and 
vent  her  hositilty  through  materials 
that  were  made  available  to  her. 

In  one  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  a  project  was  set  up  called  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Project  (1,  2).  It 
was  an  organized  effort  to  identify 
children  who  needed  help  in  adjust¬ 
ment  and  to  provide  small-group  ex- 
|)eriences  for  them  within  the  school. 
Dtiring  the  first  month  of  the  term  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers 
met  together  with  a  special  project 
worker,  to  select  children  who  might 
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profit  from  such  experienoes.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  wa»  that  it  aimed 
to  helj)  not  only  the  children  with  ad¬ 
justment  problems,  but  the  relatively 
advanced  child  with  more  than  average 
maturity  and  jreneral  ability.  The 
children  met  in  groups  of  five,  in  a 
room  simply  furnished  with  tables  and 
chairs,  play  materials,  and  much  emp¬ 
ty  floor  space.  The  procedure  was  de- 
scril)ed  by  .\dlerblum  in  these  terms: 
“An  effort  is  made  to  give  personal 
mother  warmth  to  those  children  who 
need  it  and  to  keep  the  channel  of  play 
directed  constructively  .  .  .  The  gen¬ 
eral  ton<'  of  the  room  encouraees  easy 
speech  and  laughter  and  is  marked  by 
as  little  authoritarianism  as  possible.” 

Washburn  07)  describes  a  Guid¬ 
ance  Nursery  established  at  Yale  Fni- 
versity  to  helj)  children  who  mani¬ 
fested  l)ehavior  difficulties.  The  school 
, adopted  a  pattern  in  which  children 
in  my'd  of  ludp  could  j»articij»ate  in  a 
stable,  onff*iing  nursery  sch«sd  group 
and  thus  count  on  security  both 
through  the  group  and  through  the 
nursery  staff.  The  griui])s  included  a 
nucleus  of  w’ell-adjusted  children  to 
add  stability  to  the  group.  Psycho¬ 
logical  ami  psychiatric  services  were 
available  to  j)arents  and  considerable 
parent  j)articipation  was  invited. 

Gillies  (0)  deals  with  the  use  of 
dramatics  as  a  therapeutic  medium  in 
school  and  illustrates  through  case 
studies  the  ways  in  which  children  use 
dramatization  as  occasions  for  emo¬ 
tional  expression.  The  description 
makes  it  clear  that  such  expression 
does  not  necessarily  “just  happen,”  but 
is  fostered  by  teachers  attuned  to  the 
expressive  needs  of  children  and  ready 
to  work  at  the  emotional  level. 

In  an  informal  and  unpublished  ex¬ 
periment  with  therapy  in  schools, 


Edyth  Barry,  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  organized  a  project  which  pro¬ 
vided  therapeutic  service  of  children 
in  the  school.  A  play  therapy  room 
was  set  up  in  a  public  schoolj  and  chil¬ 
dren  identified  by  the  teachers  as  need¬ 
ing  help  met  individually  with  a  ther¬ 
apist  once  or  twice  a  week  for  much 
of  the  school  year.  The  adjustment 
teacher  in  the  school  ki*pt  in  close  re¬ 
lation  to  the  j)roject,  ami  from  time  to 
time  the  teachers  and  therapists  met  to 
promote  continue<l  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  project.  This  project  was 
conducted  within  the  sphere  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  training  program,  ami  was  in- 
tende<l  to  serv'e  training  and  rest'arch 
needs  as  well  as  service  needs. 

One  of  the  more  significant  trends  in 
its  implications  for  education  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  therapeutic  work  with 
children  well  within  the  normal  range 
of  a«ljustment,  who  are  not  considered 
to  be  emotionaly  disturbed.  Some  of 
the  programs  described  above  include 
provision  for  such  children,  and  in  the 
next  section  we  shall  discuss  research 
with  non-disturbed  children  in  thera¬ 
py.  At  this  point,  however,  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  another  pro¬ 
gram  of  service  which  emphasizes  pre¬ 
ventive  therapy.  Moustakas  (11)  de¬ 
scribes  the. uses  of  preventive  therapy 
and  situational  therapy  as  it  ig  carried 
on  at  the  Merrill  Palmer  School.  In 
this  program,  all  children  enrolled  in 
the  nursery  school  have  access  to  play 
therapy  facilities.  Each  child  is 
scheduled  for  at  least  three  individual 
sessions  and  one  group  session.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  furthfr  sessions  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  child  himself,  the  parent, 
or  the  teacher.  The  program  is  based 
tipon  the  premise  that  a  great  many 
children  who  do  not  have  deeply  rooted 
emotional  disturbance  do  nevertheless 
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exporienct*  distrewin^  situaticms  and 
which  they  can  come  to  under¬ 
stand  better  through  therapy.  It  is 
this  kind  of  hypothesis  whicli  draws 
therapy  closer  to  the  everyday  life  of 
the  child  and  thus  to  his  educational 
experiences. 

Research  in  Child  Therapy 

This  section  will  review  recent  re¬ 
search  which  relates  child  therapy  to 
the  educational  soene.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  exj>erimental  research  in 
therapy  with  children,  and  even  less  in 
the  relation  of  child  therapy  to  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  question  of  the  kinds  of  thera¬ 
peutic  behavior  expected  of  non-dis- 
turbed  children  has  claimed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  several  research  studies.  See- 
man  el  al  (14)  ccunpared  the  play  tluu- 
apy  lx*havior  of  disturbed  and  non- 
disturbed  children.  The  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the 
ways  in  which  these  two  groups  dif¬ 
fered  so  that  these  diflerenct‘8  could 
serve  as  indices  of  change  in  therapy. 
For  example,  it  was  discovered  that 
disturbed  children  revealed  extremes  in 
their  relationship  to  the  therapist — 
that  is,  they  related  either  by  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  therapist  or  by  a  high 
degn'e  of  interaction  with  him.  The 
non-ilisturlxtl  children,  on  the  other 
band,  divided  their  time  more  evenly 
between  therapist  and  materials.  Per- 
hai>s  for  these  children  the  relationship 
to  the  therapist  was  less  vital,  and  they 
could  take  him  or  leave  him  without 
conflict.  Other  differences  between 
the  groups  were  discerned,  and  it  is 
postulated  that  these  differences  will 
help  describe  and  predict  the  course  of 
therapy. 

In  an  independent  approach  to  sim¬ 
ilar  problems,  Moustakas  (12)  com- 


paix-d  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
negative  attitudes  for  well-adjusted 
and  disturbed  young  children.  He 
found  that  while  both  groups  expressed 
anxiety  and  hostility,  the  disturbed 
children  expressed  considerably  more 
such  attitudes.  Furthermore,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  negative  expressions  was  de¬ 
finitely  greater  for  the  disturbed  chil¬ 
dren.  A  further  finding  of  interest 
was  that  the  disturbed  children  showed 
a  greater  incidence  of  diffuse  hostility, 
as  contrasted  with  a  more  focused  hos¬ 
tility  for  the  well-adjusted  group.  One 
might  reason  from  such  results  that 
the  well-adjusted  children  were  in 
closer  touch  with  their  feelings  and 
understood  them  better  than  did  the 
disturbed  children. 

Several  studies  have  raised  directly 
the  question  of  therapy’s  influence 
u|)on  school  achievement.  Bills  (6,  6) 
carried  out  two  8tiidi<>«  in  the  field  of 
reading.  In  one  study  he  selected 
children  who  were  retarded  in  read¬ 
ing.  as  defined  by  discrepancies  be- 
tw’een  their  mental  age  and  their  read¬ 
ing  age.  The  children  then  received 
individual  and  group  therapy.  Their 
Heading  scores  during  a  pre-therapy 
<*ontrol  period  were  compared  with 
l>ost-fherapy  scores.  A  significant  in- 
cH*ase  occurred  after  the  therapy  per¬ 
iod,  thus  suggesting  an  effect  of  ther¬ 
apy  upon  reading  achievement. 

In  the  second  study  Bills  chose  well- 
adjusted  retarded  n'aders  for  play 
therapy.  In  this  study  no  significant 
gains  in  reading  occurred  after  therapy 
as  compared  with  the  pre-therapy  con¬ 
trol  period.  In  putting  the  two 
studies  t<^ther  one  could  speculate 
that  therapy  can  l>e  helpful  in  improv¬ 
ing  reading  performance  where  emo¬ 
tional  factors  might  be  at  issue,  but 
that  therapy  will  not  help  performance 
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volved.  These  conclusions  can  not  be 
stated  with  any  great  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence,  especially  since  there  was  no 
clear-cut  evaluation  of  the  presence  or 
the  degree  of  emotional  disturbance  in 
the  first  of  the  two  studies. 

An  investigation  which  sought  to 
follow  further  the  question  of  reading 
performance  in  relation  to  adjustment 
and  therapy  is  a  study,  as  yet  unpub¬ 
lished,  by  Seeman  and  Edwards  (15). 
The  study  asked  this  question :  “Does 
a  therapeutic  approach  to  teaching 
modify  personality  and  reading  per¬ 
formance  where  social-emotional  dis¬ 
turbance  exists?”  To  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  two  equivalent  groups  of  children 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  low  peer 
ratings,  teacher  ratings,  and  reading 
scores.  The  experimental  group  met 
with  a  teacher  daily  in  sub-groups  of 
five  or  six  children,  for  alK)ut  four 
months.  Art  materials,  games,  and 
books  were  available  to  the  children, 
and  they  were  free  to  select  any  activ¬ 
ity  they  wished.  The  groups  w’ere 
conducted  in  a  permissive,  non-struc- 
tured  manner,  without  expectation  of 
any  jmrticular  time  divisions  for  given 
activities.  By  and  large,  the  children 
divided  their  time  among  all  available 
activities.  At  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  no  significant  differences  were 
noted  in  personality  teat  scores  l)etween 
the  experimental  and  the  control 
grou|)a.  ITowever,  the  experimental 


ing  as  compared  with  a  .16  gain  for 
the  control  group,  a  satistically  signifi¬ 
cant  gain.  It  thus  appears  that  a  ther¬ 
apeutically  oriented  approach  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  gain  in  reading  performance. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  that 
play  can  be  an  important  language  of 
emotion  for  the  child.  Thus  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  children  express ' 
through  their  play  can  be  an  important 
way  of  facilitating  communication  be¬ 
tween  children  and  adults.  An  ex¬ 
ploratory  project  d«‘signed  to  study 
play  and  emotional  expression  is  the 
one  by  Hartley.  Frank,  and  Golden- 
son  (10).  In  this  project,  180  chil¬ 
dren  were  obs(‘rved  in  40  different 
nursery  groups.  Extensive  obs«'rva- 
tion  not<'s  were  taken  and  relations  l)e- 
tween  play  and  emotional  expression 
were  noted.  The  book  sets  forth  the 
varieties  of  media  through  which  chil¬ 
dren  express  their  feelings. 

Summary 

This  survey  touched  U|x>n  approaches 
to  child  therapy  and  discussed  appli¬ 
cations  of  child  therapy,  both  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  research,  to  the  educational 
setting.  It  is  evident  that  child  ther¬ 
apy  has  a  place  not  only  in  strictly 
clinical  settings,  but  that  workers  in 
the  field  are  finding  ways  of  making  a 
th?raj)eutic  approach  directly  relevant 
to  the  educational  scene. 
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Principles  and  Techniques  of  Super¬ 
vision.  By  Dorthy  Ileeil  Beckham.  Du¬ 
buque.  Iowa.  Wm.  ('.  Brown  Company. 
1953.  $2.50. 

Set  up  with  a  wire  bintler.  this  manual 
on  siiiiervision  presents  ten  principles  and 
elaborates  each  of  them.  The  principles 
are  those  of  cooperation,  leadership,  con¬ 
siderateness.  creativeness,  pianning,  flex¬ 
ibility,  community  orientation,  objectivity, 
evaluation,  and  integration.  The  bc>ok 
should  be  helpful  to  supervisors,  principals, 
and  administrators  in  planning  supervis¬ 
ory  programs:  in  evaluating  programs; 
and  in  clarifying  purposes  and  aims.  The 
book  can  Ive  used  as  a  supplementary  text 
in  graduate  courses  in  supervision  and  in 
in-service  program. — Wii.i.iajj  B.  Skabh. 

Beorganizlng  the  High-School  Curricu¬ 
lum.  By  Harold  .\lberty,  N.Y.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  1953.  $5.25. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Dr.  .\ll>erty'H 
very  heipful  and  popular  text,  “Reorgan- 
Ixing  the  High  School  Curriculum."  The 
first  e<lition  appeared  in  1947  and  since 
then  has  won  an  enviable  place  in  the 
literature  of  .\merican  education.  Even 
since  1947,  there  have  been  may  shifts  in 
the  .\merican  socio-economic  scene  and  in 


the  educational  worhi.  These  have  prompt¬ 
ed  .\lberty  to  prepare  this  enlarged  and 
revise<l  text.  Like  the  earlier  volume,  the 
revised  brtok  is  designed  for  students, 
teachers,  administrators  and  la.vmen.  It 
seeks  to  help  them  clarify  educational  pur¬ 
poses  and  their  implications  for  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  the  school.  The  author  believes 
that  the  curriculum  should  be  interpreted 
broadly  as  embracing  all  the  student  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  school  fosters  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  its  objectives.  This 
revised  editon  w-11  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  who  found  the  earlier  book  helpful 
and  sensible. — Wilma  <  B.  Skabs. 

Parents  Oulde  to  Secondary  Education. 
By  H.  A.  Wrenn.  N.Y’.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Bress.  1953.  Seventy-flve  cents. 

.\merican  school  people  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  this  short  book  prepared 
by  the  Headmaster  of  Weliingborough 
Grammar  School  for  English  parents.  It 
gives  an  insight  into  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  school  facilities  of  England. 
There  are  some  astonishing  differences  in 
theory  and  in  practice  from  the  American 
patterns  and  they  are  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  this  little  book. — William  B.  Seakb. 


The  Faculty  Meeting  as  a  Guidance  ’ 

Resource  in  Small  Rural  Schools 

By  GLYX  MORRIS 

Director  of  (Juidatvce,  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Servicen 


Lewis  County,  Port 

HE  TEACHERS  of  the  West 
Leyden  Rural  Central  School, 
located  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mohawk  River  in  upper  New  York, 
finished  their  coflFee  and  cake  and 
cleared  the  room  for  a  dramatization. 
The  refreshments  had  been  prepared 
and  served  by  a  committee  which  made 
use  of  the  attractive  home-making  de¬ 
partment  room.  This  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  received  more  than  casual  atten¬ 
tion  and  was  performed  with  grace  and 
goo<l  taste.  At  this  time,  two  men 
*‘I>ourod.”  Then  another  (•ommitte<‘ 
proceeded  to  dramatize  some  of  the 
situations  currently  found  in  the  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  study  hall  usually 
held  in  the  school  library.  First,  they 
imitated  the  pupils  as  they  had  ob¬ 
served  them.  One  teacher  represented 
the  daydreamer;  another  pantomined 
the  listless  one;  another  illustrated 
aimless  turning  of  pages;  and,  of 
course,  one  took  the  part  of  .  the  con¬ 
versationalist,  All  of  this  wag  highly 
entertaining.  The  teachers,  often  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  behavior  of  pupils  in 
study  hall,  not  only  portrayed  the  pu¬ 
pils,  but  expressed  their  own  feelings 
by  emphasizing  cerUin  details  of  be¬ 
havior.  Then,  a  teacher  illustrated 
how  the  person  in  charge  ,of  study  hall 
might  help  these  pupils  make  more 
effective  use  of  their  time  by  checking 
on  assignments,  helping  with  the  use 
of  the  dictionary,  pointing  out  refer- 
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ence  material,  helping  to  outline  the 
material  read  and  even  permitting 
some  freedom  when  work  was  done. 

This  particular  faculty  meeting 
might  not  reflect  anything  unusual 
were  it  not  but  one  of  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  carried  on  by  this  faculty  to  help 
the  pupils  of  the  school  become  their 
Ixjst  selves.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  guidance  program.  It  is  the  way- 
in  which  this  group  of  teachers,  with 
a  minimum  of  professional  guidance 
staff  in  the  person  of  a  “traveling” 
guidance  director  and  a  counselor  who 
is  available  one  period  each  day,  car¬ 
ries  on  an  increasingly  effective  pro¬ 
gram.  To  be  sure,  the  inclusion  of  a 
regular  study  hall  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  questioned  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  ideal  program  which 
this  school  might  some  day  have.  But 
the  important  {)oint  to  be  emphasized 
here  is  that  these  teachers,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  principal,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  their  study  hall  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible,  not  by  “sitting  on  the 
lid,”  but  by  trying  to  discover  con¬ 
crete  ways  of  helping  the  pupils  get 
the  most  out  of  it.  They  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  out  how  to  help  pupils 
study.  They  began  to  explore  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  study  habits  to  the  ubi¬ 
quitous  problem  of  improving  reading. 
They  are  beginning  where  they  are, 
taking  hold  of  a  current  problem  as 
they  see  it. 
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This  led  to  discussion  of  other  guid¬ 
ance  problems.  For  example,  later  on, 
during  a  discussion  on  bow  to  find  out 
about  an  individual  pupil’s  interests, 
they  were  able  to  role-play  an  inter¬ 
view  in  which  one  teacher  took  the  part 
of  a  shy  pupil  while  another  member 
of  the  group  illustrated  how  he  would 
go  about  the  interview.  This  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  interview  and  further 
role-playing.  At  this  kind  of  faculty 
meeting  teachers  find  themselves  whole¬ 
heartedly  involved.  One  teacher  was 
beard  to  exclaim,  “That  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  faculty  meeting!” 

Because  boys  and  girls  present  many 
sides  of  themselves  in  different  situa¬ 
tions,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  dynamic 
and  complex  nature  of  life,  a  guidance 
program  may  be  started  by  taking  hold 
at  any  point  where  they  need  help. 
In  time  it  will  become  increasingly  in¬ 
clusive. 

Advantage  ft  of  a  Small  Faculty 

The  intimacy  of  the  small  faculty  is 
in  itself  a  resource  for  guidance.  It 
would  be  unrealistic,  and  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purpose  to  gloss  over  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  small  school.  But  by  and 
large,  there  are  numerous  advantages 
when  these  are  utilized  •  in  a  well- 
organized,  salient  program  of  guid¬ 
ance.  For  instance,  there  is  the  in¬ 
formality  and  cohesion  possible  in  a 
small  group.  They  are  easily  assem¬ 
bled.  The  principal  is  near  at  hand. 
He  knows  the  teachers.  The  commun¬ 
ity  is  accessible,  and  in  rural  schools,’ 
teachers  are  often  familiar  with  the 
pupils  and  their  families.  To  be  sure, 
such  trained  personnel  as  a  full-time 
guidance  counselor,  psychologist,  read¬ 
ing  specialist,  and  visiting  teacher,  are 
an  advantage.  However,  much  guid¬ 


ance  can  be  done  without  these.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  unless  the  faculty,  through  a 
planned  program  beginning  with  reg¬ 
ular  faculty  meetings,  does  its  part, 
guidance  may  not  permeate  the  school, 
even  v)Uh  th<“  aid  of  trained  person¬ 
nel.  Too  often  guidance  is  viewed 
solely  as  the  responsibility  of  experts 
or  specialists.  In  such  situations,  the 
guidance  department  assumes  the  role 
of  a  fire  department  or  rescue  squad. 
However,  when  guidance  is  viewed  as 
a  “process”  which  uses  the  developing 
resources  of  all  the  faculty,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  extend  its  usefulness  increas¬ 
ingly  until  it  permeates  the  entire 
school.  So  it  may  be  emphasized  here 
that  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  school, 
guidance-minded  teachers  are  essential. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  guidance- 
slanted  faculty  meetings  are  so  very 
important! 

There  are  other  advantages  as  well 
in  this  approacli.  Whenever  a  faculty 
continues  the  process  of  looking  care¬ 
fully  at  pupil  needs,  desirable  change 
takes  place  in  the  teachers’  attitudes 
toward  pupils  and  toward  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Again  and  again  teachers  have 
been  heard  to  say,  “This  pupil  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  a  problem  any  longer,”  after 
they  have  studietl  him  in  a  faculty 
meeting.  One  school  faculty  began  the 
study  of  studeilt  councils  in  an  effort 
to  provide  pupils  with  more  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  they  had  come  to  realize 
adok‘8cent8  need.  Even  curriculum 
change  does  not  seem  so  forbidding 
when  faculties  carefully  examine  and 
accept  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls. 

Need  for  Outdance  Services 

Providing  guidance  services  for 
rural  schools  becomes  increasingly  urg¬ 
ent  under  present  conditions.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  rural  schools  alone  are 
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caught  up  in  the  viciscitudes  of  our  there  are  many  rural  areas  in  the 


rapidly  changing  society.  But  rural 
schools  are  often  adversely  situated  in 
terms  of  resources  and  programs  which 
are  more  easily  developed  in  concen¬ 
trated  population  areas.  Approxi¬ 
mately  70%  of  the  24,000  high  schools 
in  the  TT.  S.  are  small  schools  of  less 
than  300  pupils  each.  If  we  include 
rural  elementary  schools,  the  majority 
of  which  are  small  and  with  practic¬ 
ally  no  organized  guidance  service,  the 
numl)er  runs  to  about  200,000  schools. 
Well  over  30%  of  the  nation’s  youngs 
sters  are  enrolled  in  small  schools. 
Even  in  the  states  farthest  advanced  in 
providing  giudance  services,  it  has 
only  recently  been  recognize<l  that  or¬ 
ganized  guidance  service  is  needed  in 
the  elementary  school !  Guidance 
limited  to  high  school  pupils  is  fre¬ 
quently  “too  little  and  too  late.” 

Ther«!  are  formidable  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  making  trained  guidance 
personnel  available  to  all  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  some  states  and  localities  have 
met  this  challange  through  the  funda¬ 
mental  human  virtue  of  coo[)eration. 
In  New  York  and  California,  small 
schools,  through  what  is  known 
as  “shared  services”  administered 
through  Cooperative  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Service  divide  the  cost  of  spe¬ 
cialists  such  as  counselors,  dental  hy¬ 
gienists,  psychologists,  nurses,  art 
teachers  and  so  forth.  In  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky  and  in  some  Louisi¬ 
ana  parishes,  to  name  only  a  few  such 
places,  there  are  trained  persons  serv¬ 
ing  several  schools  through  programs 
of  child  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institute  for  Child  Study  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  This  is  an 
economical  and  painlessly  effective 
method  of  helping  teachers  realize 
their  guidance  responsibilities.  But 


United  States  without  guidance  serv* 
ioe.  Indeed,  several  rural  states  have 
as  yet  no  state  director  of  guidance. 

A  Functioning  Outdance  Program 

However,  despite  all  this,  it  is  poe- 
sible  for  the  faculty  of  a  small  rural 
school,  using  its  own  resources,  to  do 
a  good  job  of  guidance.  For  exaniple, 
a  mo«lest  start  could  be  made  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  of  a  rural  high 
school  of  54  pupils.  Here  the  teachers 
meet  regularly  every  two  week.s  to  go 
over  the  record  of  each  pupil.  The 
atmosphere  is  informal.  The  pupil’s 
reconl  is  reviewed  and  then  teachers 
make  such  comments  as  they  wish  re¬ 
garding  study  habits,  level  of  pro<luo- 
tion  and  numerous  other  facts  bearing 
on  pupil  behavior  which  pour  forth  at 
goo«l  faculty  meetings.  Helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made.  Recently  the  prin¬ 
cipal  has  taken  on  the  responsibility  of 
writing  down  the  sugge.stiona  which 
teachers  make  and  following  through 
on  them.  There  is  growth  in  faculty 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  pupil 
iKjhavior.  In  one  instanc'e  the  fact 
that  a  boy  steadfastly  refuse«l  to  wear 
his  much  needed  glasses  led  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  underlying  causes  for 
this.  The  teachers  concluded  that  the 
solution  to  his  problem  would  require 
going  beyond  merely  insisting  that  he 
wear  them.  Quite  often  teachers  learn 
from  each  other  in  these  faculty  meet- 
ings. 

Such  informal  conferences  on  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  have  their  limitations, 
and  much  of  their  potential  value 
would  be  unrealized  unless  they  eventu¬ 
ally  develop  into  organized  case  con¬ 
ferences.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
appraisal  of  a  ])upil  is  not  one-sided ; 
or,  that  the  group’s  activity  doe*  not 
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remain  only  at  the  level  of  discusaion 
rather  than  moving  on  to  well  thought 
out  courses  of  action.  But  the  point 
here  is  that  this  is  one  potentially  ef* 
fective  way  to  begin  using  faculty  re¬ 
sources  for  guidance. 

A  more  fruitful  form  of  guidance- 
centered  faculty  meeting  is  the  case- 
conference.  Briefly  put,  in  this  the 
group  follows  an  orderly  procedure  for 
considering  a  pupil.  First,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  the  counselor  if  one 
is  available,  or  the  principal,  or  home- 
nK)m  teacher,  presents  the  facts  about 
a  pupil  which  are  available  from  the 
pupil’s  record,  preceded  by  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  conference. 
This  might  be  something  like,  “We  are 
going  to  discuss  Mary  Evans  because 
Mary  has  been  failing  in  one  of  her 
subjects.”  Then  each  teacher  in  turn 
is  asked  to  “tell  what  you  know  about 
Marj’.”  Care  is  needed  at  this  stage 
to  keep  the  group  on  the  “tell  what  you 
know”  track  and  not  to  switch  over  to 
the  “this  is  what  I  think  is  the  mat¬ 
ter”— or — “this  is  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  done”  track.  After  each  teach¬ 
er  and  any  other  persons  present,  such 
as  the  nurse,  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  tell  what  they  know,  the  chairman 
may  then  ask  for  interpretation — 
“What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  Here  it 
will  be  necessary  to  avoid  making  gen¬ 
eralizations  labeling  her  behavior  such 
as  “I  think  Mary  has  an  inferiority 
complex.”  Better  to  be  as  specific  as 
possible,  and  at  first,  not  spend  much 
time  on  this  question,  but  move  on 
listing  suggestions  as  to  “What  shall 
we  do?”  The  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  may  take  many  forms,  possibly 
beginning  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
thorough  physical  check-up,  or  help¬ 
ing  Mary  to  budget  her  time,  or  visit¬ 
ing  Mary’s  home  for  further  informa¬ 


tion.  It  will  not  unlikely  mean  tak¬ 
ing  several  courses  of  action.  What¬ 
ever  the  faculty  recommends,  however, 
is  carefully  recorded,  and  persons  are 
designated  to  take  specific  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Later  on  the  faculty  will  want 
to  discuss  the  effect  of  what  has  been 
done.  This  important  phase  is  often 
overlooked. 

Somewhere  in  the  course  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  di.scus8ion  of  a  pupil  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  is  likely  to  emerge: 
“What,  if  anything,  is  preventing  this 
pupil  from  being  bis  best  self  ?”  This, 
in  turn,  will  suggest  this  question: 
“What  can  we  do  to  remove  the  ob¬ 
stacle,  or  create  conditions  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  growth  ?”  Because  each 
pupil  is  in  a  sense,  the  expression  of  a 
numl>er  of  interacting  forces,  both 
within  and  without  his  body,  the  facul¬ 
ty  can  profitably  investigate  several 
areas.  For  example,  it  might  try  to 
determine  obstacles  to  pupil  growth 
under  the  heading  “health.”  Not  all 
pupils,  to  be  sure,  are  handicapped  by 
j)Oor  health,  but  a  careful  investigation 
of  each  pupil’s  health  may  lead  to 
some  valuable  discoveries.  Perhaps 
the  faculty  will  discover  at  the  outset 
that  it  has  relatively  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  ea<ib  pupil’s  health.  This 
might  lead  to  a  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  adequate  physical  exam¬ 
ination  for  each  child.  One  or  more 
members  of  the  group  might  find  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  eyesight  of 
each  pupil,  and,  if  possible,  go  beyond 
the  Snellen  Chart  kind  of  screening, 
which  does  not,  for  instance,  reveal 
far-sightedness  and  astigmatism.  The 
faculty  might  consider  such  important 
matters  as  the  daily  schedule  of  each 
pupil;  possible  nutritional  deficien¬ 
cies;  amount  of  rest  and  conditions 
for  sleep;  care  of  the  teeth.  In  one 
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small  school  where  the  faculty  was  con¬ 
sidering  a  pupil’s  health,  the  nurse 
suggested  that  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  pupil’s  emotional  health. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  relationship  he  had  with 
members  of  his  family,  how  he  viewed 
himself  as  a  person,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  mental  hygiene.  Because 
the  human  being  is  indivisable,  the 
factors  which  influence  mental  health 
are  often  inseperable  from  those  which 
affect  physical  well-being.  That  is 
why,  sooner  or  later,  a  faculty  which 
means  business  will  consider  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  pupil’s  life,  and  why  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  suggest  that  a  facul¬ 
ty  may  begin  doing  guidance  at  one  of 
several  points.  “All  roads  lead  to  the 
pupil.” 

For  example,  one  faculty  began  its 
study  of  guidance  at  a  very  obvious 
point :  improving  the  pupil  cumulative 
records.  By  beginning  here  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  soon  raised  as  to  “What  kind 
of  information  do  we  want  in  order  to 
help  our  pupils?”  This  opened  the 
way  for  many  suggestions  and  the 
evaluation  of  these:  Why  is  this  in¬ 
formation  useful  ?  How  might  it  be 
secured?  Almost  any  faculty  work¬ 
ing  consistently  will  eventually  pro¬ 
duce  a  list  of  items  which,  when  organ¬ 
ized,  elaborated  and  kept  up  to  date, 
will  provide  information  in  most,  if 
not  all  the  areas  considered  essential 
for  a  good  pupil  cumulative  record. 
Examination  of  record  forms >of  other 
good  schools,  or  as  illustrated  in  some 
guidance*  textl>ooks,  will  enable  the 
grouj)  to  form  a  more  adenjuate  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  each  part  of 
their  own  proposed  record  form.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  may  study  various  ways 
in  which  the  information  can  be  most 
usefully  presented  when  used  for  its 


ultimate  purpose,  i.e.,  to  evaluate  the 
pupil’s  growth  in  all  areas  with  which 
the  parents  and  school  are  concerned. 

This,  in  turn,  might  lead  a  faculty 
to  consider  its  testing  program  and  the 
place  of  standardized  teste  in  guidance. 
One  faculty  with  a  minimum  of  train¬ 
ing  in  testing  learned  a  valuable  leeson. 
The  teachers  scored  the  intelligence 
tests  and  noted  there  is  a  relationship 
l)etween  the  pupil’s  scores  and  his 
reading  ability.  By  studying  the  diag¬ 
nostic  features  of  certain  standardized 
tests,  teachers  can  discover  specific 
points  on  which  pupils  need  help.  They 
learn,  too,  that  two  pupils  may  have 
the  same  net  score  on  a  test,  but  quite 
different  profiles  as  shown  by  the  diag¬ 
nostic  features  of  a  test.  All  this  helps 
teachers  to  use  tests  for  what  they  are, 
namely,  one,  sometimes  unstable  in¬ 
dication  of  a  pupil’s  potential. 

Motivating  for  Guidance 

One  effective  way  to  stimulate  guid¬ 
ance  is  by  having  a  series  of  me<*ting8 
where  films  are  shown  and  discussed. 
Such  recent  films  as  “Shyness,”  “The 
Quiet  One,”  “Preface  to  a  Life,”  and 
the  old  standby  “Learning  to  Under¬ 
stand  Children”  are  available  in  almost 
any  state  university  rental  library. 
Quite  often  they  are  available  free 
through  some  state  youth  serving  agen¬ 
cy,  or  the  State  Department  of  Health 
or  Mental  Hygiene.  Discussion  built 
around  understanding  the  causes  of  be¬ 
havior  as  portrayed  in  these  and  other 
n‘lat(‘<l  films  and  which  seeks  to  under¬ 
stand  how  emotional  problems  can  re¬ 
tard  learning,  may  induce  the  faculty 
to  establish  an  orderly  procedure  for 
collecting  information  which  throws 
light  on  pupil  behavior. 

Stimulating  meetings  can  be  built 
around  the  question  of  improving  the 
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•chool’fl  system  of  evaluation  and  re¬ 
porting  to  parenta.  The  small  school 
at  Lyons  Falls,  N.Y.  presently  engaged 
in  this,  is  finding  it  a  challenging  and 
inclusive  topic.  The  faculty’s  quest 
involves  finding  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  ‘‘What  shall  be  evaluated!” 
“How  shall  this  be  done?”  These 
questions,  in  turn,  lead  to  inspection 
of  the  school’s  goals,  and  to  an  effort 
by  the  teachers  to  appraise  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  their  subjects  make  to 
these  goals.  Furthermore,  it  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  a  consideration 
of  pupils’  and  parents’  goals  is  re¬ 
quired  in  this  process  if  it  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Ovf  rcoming  0b8taeU$ 

In  suggesting  that  the  regularly  held 
faculty  meeting  planned  around  guid¬ 
ance  topics  can  be  a  tremendously  valu¬ 
able  guidance  resource  for  small 
schools,  the  writer  is  aware  that  some 
obstacles,  sometimes  quite  formidable, 
must  be  reckoned  with.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  natural  objection  by 
teachers  to  giving  up  time,  especially 
after  a  day’s  teaching,  as  well  as  their 
natural  hesitancy  to  set  forth  into  un¬ 
familiar  territory.  There  is  also  the 
understandable  reluctance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  to  assume  leadership  for  a  pro¬ 


gram  for  which  he  may  have  had  little 
or  no  training. 

There  is  no  neat  formula  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  these  and  other  problems.  The 
practical  difficulty  of  finding  time  for 
faculty  meetings  can  sometimes  be  met 
by  dismissing  school  early.  Teachers 
are  more  willing  to  give  extra  time 
when  some  such  plan  is  followed. 
Furthermore,  if  the  principal’s  leader¬ 
ship  can  be  viewed  not  in  the  form  of 
his  being  a  walking  encyclopedia  of 
educational  research,  but  rather  in  the 
form  of  an  attitude  which  encourages 
the  contributions  of  all  on  the  faculty 
to  its  cor])orate  growth,  he  can  be  reas¬ 
onably  assured  of  mutual  support  from 
his  colleagues,  and  will  find  his  own 
responsibility  less  imposing.  An  in¬ 
ventory  of  faculty  resources  may  bring 
forth  unsuspected  skills  and  experi¬ 
ences.  Teachers  can  be  given  rotat¬ 
ing  leadership  opjiortunities  on  special 
assignments.  By  this  approach  the 
faculty  meeting  can  become  one  essen¬ 
tial  and  strategic  place  where  good 
human  relations  are  put  into  concrete 
form.  The  tone  of  such  good  faculty 
meetings,  will,  in  general,  permeate 
the  entire  school.  A  program  of  guid¬ 
ance,  broadly  conceived,  as  the  process 
of  “helping  pupils  help  themselves  to 
discover  and  develop  their  fullest  po¬ 
tentialities”  cannot  be  fully  realized 
without  such  a  supporting  context. 
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Evaluating  counseling  is,  in  is  not  only  an  advisor  to  individuals 
many  respwts,  like  measuring  but  also  an  administrator  who  is  calletl 
an  iceberg;  gome  of  the  results  upon  to  organize  the  |)er8onnel  and 
are  evident  and  observable,  but  the  facilities  of  his  institution  to  make  the 
greater  portion,  by  far,  lie  submerged  greatest  contribution  to  the  education- 
in  the  effect  on  attitudes,  values,  happi-  al  and  personal  development  of  his 
ness  and  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  students, 
individual  and  must  be  inferred  or  es¬ 
timated  from  surface  signs.  The  Autocratic  Counseling 

same  comparison  can  be  made  regard-  Counseling  for  democratic  leader- 
ing  the  scope  of  counseling  in  college,  ship  is  an  art.  It  requires  constant 
'J'he  most  api>arent  and  easily  recog-  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  ad- 
nized  facet  of  college  counseling  is  the  visor  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  autocra- 
individualized  face-to-face  process  by  tic  rule  or  irresponsible  laissez-faire, 
which  a  particular  student  is  helped  The  former  is  often  attractive  because 
with  a  particular  problem.  While  re-  of  its  expediency  and  reliance  on  the 
cognizing  the  importance  of  this  type  ‘‘elders  know  best”  idea.  Furthermore, 
of  guidance,  this  article  is  concerned  counselors  who  are  given  little  free- 
with  the  less  obvious,  but  nevertheless  dom  of  operation  by  their  superiors 
time-consuming  and  significant,  facet  may  feel  obliged  to  be  dictatorial  to 
of  counseling  for  democratic  leader-  protect  their  own  skins.  The  auto¬ 
ship  which  involves  work  with  student  cratic  counselor  or  advisor  is  charac- 
groups  and  leaders.  This  type  of  terized  by  a  supreme  confidence  in  the 
counseling  helps  to  shajH*  attitudes  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment  alone.  It  is 
values  through  influence  on  the  caiVip-  further  seen  in  the  flow  of  edicts  and 
us  climate  which  constitutes  the  at-  rules  emanating  from  his  office  with- 
mosphere  within  which  specific  prob-  out  benefit  of  the  participation  of  those 
lems  occur  and  are  met.  Such  coun-  concerned.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
scling  strives  to  present  opportunities  the  lesson  that  what  he  does  is  often 
for  leadership  experiences  and  the  car-  equalled  in  importance  by  how  he  does 
rying  of  responsibility,  making  it  pos-  it.  He  has  disregardefl  basic  princi- 
sible  for  students  to  wrestle,  under  pies  of  motivation ;  failing  to  recog- 
"uidance,  with  problems  which  are  nize  that  students  have  more  interest 
broadening  and  to  get  the  satisfactions  in,  and  are  likely  to  accept  more  read- 
that  come  from  successful  solution  of  ily,  policies  which  they  or  representa- 
these  problems.  More  often  than  not,  tives  of  their  point  of  view  have  helped 
today’s  counselor  on  a  college  campus  to  shape.  Moreover,  for  the  l)enefit  of 
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expediency  and,  perhaps,  personal 
satisfactions,  he  sacrifices  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  invaluable  learning  experi- 
enees  for  his  students.  Initiative  is 
stifled,  frustration  and  antagonism  are 
nurtured,  and  students  are  discouraged 
from  developing  a  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  affairs.  Their  per¬ 
sonal  growth  is  thwarted  because  they 
are  not  given  an  opjtortunity  to  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  stage  wherein  all 
problems  and  ills  an*  blamed  on  the 
“administration.”  Autocratic  rule 
gets  things  done;  whether  they  are  the 
right  things  and  worth  the  sacrifices 
are  other  qiu*stioii8. 

The  I/ai'HHPZ'fnire  Apprnarh 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  policy  of 
lai-sHcz-faire  is  fre«|uently  adopted  by 
counselors  who  consider  themselves 
quite  progressive  and  feel  that  such  a 
jwlicy  giv(*8  students  an  opportunity 
to  l(*arn  by  doing.  Occasionally,  it  is 
U8e<l  as  a  cover-up  for  general  inepti¬ 
tude  or  lack  of  ability  to  handle  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  IxiiKnez-fnire  is  char- 
acteria*d  by  a  kind  of  benign  do¬ 
nothingness  and  a  naive  faith  that  stu- 
<lents  will  somehow  muddle  through 
and  be  educated  in  the  process.  In 
action  it  is  revealed  in  counselors  and 
advisors  who  sit  on  the  sidelines  of 
their  organizations  as  silent  sages, 
8|)eaking  only  when  consulted  and  then 
offering  indisputable  and  conclusive 
truths.  Student  leaders  living  in  this 
sort  of  atmosphere  spend  much  time 
going  round  and  round  in  circles  as 
they  struggle  with  the  problems  of 
their  organizations,  often  achieving 
perspective  and  sighting  glimpses  of 
light  only  as  they  arrive  at  the  end 
of  their  term  of  office — at  which  time 
they  graduate  and  the  whole  cycle  be¬ 
gins  again  with  a  new  set  of  officers. 


An  e<lucational  institution  which  per¬ 
mits  this  type  of  philosophy  to  guide 
its  activities  program  takes  a  long 
chance  that  its  students  will  benefit 
greatly  by  their  experiences.  Their 
confusion  often  leads  to  discourage¬ 
ment,  reinforcement  of  unwise  deci¬ 
sions,  development  of  questionable 
efhies  and  the  building  of  a  distorted 
jK-'rspective  toward  authority  and  in¬ 
dividual  freedom.  How  often  have 
you  met  a  student  who  interprets  free¬ 
dom  to  mean  freedom  to  do  as  he 
pleases  rather  than  freedom  to  partict- 
pate  in  the  establishment  of  regulations 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  f 
We  are  doing  our  students  no  favor  if 
we  stand  idly  by  and  watch  them  warp 
their  perceptions  and  values. 

The  Democratic  Advisor 

Counseling  and  advising  of  student 
affairs  on  a  college  campus  requires 
much  more  finesse  and  insight  than 
that  found  in  autocratic  rule  or 
tniHsez-faire.  The  faculty  memlK‘r  of 
the  student  group,  whether  he  be  called 
advisor,  counselor,  sponsor  or  whatnot, 
must  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  organization,  ami  students 
should  be  oriented  so  they  expect  him 
to  use  his  initiative  as  much  as  they. 
The  faculty  member  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuity  which  can  make  progress  pos¬ 
sible.  lie  brings  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  group  which  will  widen 
their  horizons.  Ilis  position  on  the 
faculty  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
report  and  interpret  institutional  poli- 
ci(*8  within  which  the  organization 
operates  and  thus  avoid  morale-shaking 
conflicts  between  students  and  staff. 
The  advisor  carries  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  the  institution  as  well 
as  for  the  organization  and  he  must  be 
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constantly  conscious  of  the  interests  of 
both. 

The  key  question  is  this:  how  can  a 
faculty  advisor  take  an  active  part  in 
a  student  organization  without  dom- 
inatin"  it  ?  A  great  deal,  of  course, 
ilepends  upon  the  personality  and  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  faculty  member  involved. 
He  will  have  to  meet  the  inevitable 
student  suspicion  with  reassurance, 
naivete  and  lack  of  organization  with 
patience.  lie  must  temper  his  desire 
to  produce  a  successful  project  with 
the  realization  that  the  main  objective 
of  the  whole  program  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student ;  and  that  it  may  be 
more  important  at  times  to  sacrifice 
some  of  the  success  of  a  particular 
project  (which  the  advisor  could  mas¬ 
termind  completely)  in  order  for  great¬ 
er  student  participation,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  more  op])ort  uni  ties  for  e<lucution- 
al  experience. 

Counselors,  and  especially  tlnwe  in¬ 
volved  in  student  government  organi¬ 
zation,  can  use  several  techniques  to 
answer  this  key  question.  Skillful 
questions  directetl  to  student  leaders  at 
opportune  moments  can  guide  a  dis¬ 
cussion  along  appropriate  channels  and 
even  stimulate  valuable  self-quizzing. 
Consideration,  with  stue'ents,  of  s<>veral 
alternative  solutions  to  a  problem — any 
of  which  would  l>e  within  the  limits 
established  for  the  institution — is  an¬ 
other  technique  used  frequently.  One. 
of  the  most  effective  procedures  is  a 
regular  meeting  of  advisor  and  officers 
of  the  organization  a  day  or  two  pre¬ 
ceding  each  regular  met'ting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Agenda  can  be  discussed 
and  opinions  freely  given  and.  since 
no  votes  are  to  be  taken,  the  discussions 
are  free  from  the  threat  of  faculty 
control.  Many  asjx'cts  of  a  (juestion 
can  Ik*  explored,  including  those  intro- 
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duced  by  the  advisor,  far  letter  in  the 
small  executive  committee  than  can  be 
done  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  en¬ 
tire  organization.  If  the  advisor  were 
to  take  the  same  amount  of  time  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  during  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  dominating  the  discussion 
and,  consequently,  the  decision.  More 
over,  hostility  towanl  authority  is  like 
ly  to  be  aggravated  more  in  the  large 
group  than  in  the  small.  If  the  execu¬ 
tive  grou])  and  advisor  have  a  compre 
hensive  discussion  of  the  issue  with  all 
points  of  view  freely  expressed  and  in¬ 
stitutional  policy  made  known  where 
appropriate,  the  chances  are  that  the 
officers  will  present  the  issue  and  con¬ 
duct  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  conclusion  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  will  l)e  reached.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  development  of  such  a  work¬ 
ing  relationship  between  student  offi¬ 
cers  and  advisors  encourages  mutual 
resjwct  and  confidence,  builds  friend¬ 
ships,  makes  possible  an  extended  in¬ 
fluence  of  faculty  over  students  (facul¬ 
ty  members  can  teach  their  stmlcnts  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  particular  aca- 
<lcmic  subject)  and  helps  th<‘  student 
to  develop  a  mature  concept  of  author¬ 
ity  and  his  relationship  to  it.  In 
addition,  the  student  learns  about  de¬ 
mocratic  leadership  by  practicing  it 
and  gains  confidence  in  it  by  experi¬ 
encing  its  Itenefits. 

The  counselor  who  would  spark  such 
an  activities  program  must  not  only  be 
a  democratic  advisor  himself  but  must 
also  en<K)urage  and  orient  other  facul¬ 
ty  memlters  to  this  point  of  view.  In 
this  sense,  he  becomes  a  teacher  of  staff 
as  well  as  students.  To  effectively 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  advisor,  administrator  of  an 
activities  program,  group  advisor,  and 
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orientor  of  staff,  tlw?  counselor  must 
coDstantlj  be  aware  of  his  needs  as  an 
individual  and  develop  insight  into 
the  stresses  and  pressure  acting  upon 
him. 

The  Counselor’s  Mental  Health 

Fatigue  is  a  very  real  problem  and 
can  sap  the  effectiveness  <»f  the  In'st 
counselor  unless  it  is  controlled.  His 
profession  calls  for  long  hours,  includ¬ 
ing  evenings  and  weekends,  and  the 
nature  of  his  work  is  likely  to  impose 
severe  mental  strain.  Fatigue  distorts 
perceptions  and  clouds  judgment  and 
unless  the  counselor  learns  the  art  of 
sincere  counseling  without  becoming 
emotionally  involved  and.  further, 
achieves  a  balance  in  his  life  with  ade¬ 
quate  recreation  and  relaxation,  he  can 
he  worn  down  by  the  constant  pressure 
to  the  point  where  he  may  be  going 
through  the  motions  in  his  counseling 
but  his  effectiveness  is  questionable. 
The  process  is  so  gradual  and  unob¬ 
trusive  that  most  of  us  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  happening  until  we  get  into 
a  crises  situation  and  handle  it  badly. 
Attention  to  fatigue  in  its  early  stages 
is  essential  if  the  cumulative  effect  is 
to  be  avoided. 

Sincere  counselors  seem  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  susceptible  to  discouragement. 
Counselors  are  bound  to  be  unsuccess¬ 
ful  many  times  working  as  they  do 
with  so  many  individuals  who  are 
faced  with  a  plethora  of  adjustments 
and  whose  judgment  is  not  always 
sound — always  trying  to  lead  and 
teach  rather  than  dictate.  If  he  is  to 
keep  a  proper  perspective  regarding 
failure,  the  counselor  should  remember 
that  no  academic  instructor  expects 
100%  success  from  his  students  in 
class.  They  will  achieve  varying  de 
grees  of  success  and  there  will  always 


be  some  who  will  be  considered  to  have 
failed.  So  it  is  with  counseling. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
evaluate  completely  a  counselor’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  given  individual  or  group. 
Often  the  effects  of  counseling  are  not 
evident  immediately  but,  like  good 
teaching  and  preaching,  may  influence 
decisions  months,  even  years,  later. 
In  such  cases  the  counselor  frequently 
never  sees  the  evidence  of  his  success. 

Counselors  are  people  and,  as  such, 
have  needs  which  help  to  shape  their 
personality  and  temperament.  Psy¬ 
chologists  tell  us  that  one  of  the  basic 
needs  of  people  is  the  need  for  securi¬ 
ty.  Counselors  are  no  exception  and 
should  be  able  to  partially  meet  this 
need  through  relationships  with  other 
staff  members.  There  is  a  security  in 
feeling  accepted  and  respected  by  col¬ 
leagues,  and  a  counselor  is  a  happier 
person  if  he  is  able  to  establish  this 
kind  of  relationship  with  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  Moreover,  in  such  an  atmosphere 
differences  of  opinion  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  and  confined  to  issues  without 
individuals  feeling  personally  at¬ 
tacked.  In  situations  where  there  is 
not  the  secure  feeling  of  acceptance, 
differences  of  opinion  on  issues  are 
often  taken  as  implied  personal  criti¬ 
cism  and  can  lead  not  only  to  further 
insecurity  but  also  to  pettiness  and  low 
morale  among  the  staff.  So  this  mutual 
acceptance  is  something  a  counselor 
should  diligently  seek  to  establish  for 
his  own  satisfactions  as  well  as  the 
morale  of  his  staff. 

The  Admmtsfrator’s  Role 

Administrators  have  an  important 
part  to  play  in  the  effectiveness  of  their 
counselors  and  the  success  of  his  pro¬ 
gram.  Certainly  the  administrator 
must  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
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security  factor  mentioned  above  and 
see  to  it  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  set  to  encourage  acceptance 
and  respect  among  staff  members. 
Furthermore,  he  must  participate  by 
striving  to  make  his  people  feel  that 
he  himself  respects  the  ability  and  pro¬ 
fessional  integrity  of  each  of  his  peo¬ 
ple.  His  attitude  is  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  single  influence  in  the  type  of 
climate  developed  among  his  staff. 

If  they  want  their  counselors  to  bt* 
effective,  top  administrators  must  be 
sensitive  to  still  another  psychological 
factor,  namely  j  the  opportunity  for 
creative  experience,  Responsibility 
must  be  truly  delegated  and  the  coun¬ 
selor  must  have  freedom  to  use  his  pro¬ 
fessional  talents  if  he  is  to  reap  the 
satisfaction  of  creative  activity.  Of 
course,  he  must  function  within  gen¬ 
eral  limits  set  by  the  oflicers  of  his  in¬ 
stitution,  but  a  top  administrator  can 
stifle  initiative  as  well  as  kill  interest 
and  lower  morale  by  insisting  on  tell¬ 
ing  a  counselor  how  to  do  his  job  in 
•letail.  People  are  attracted  to  and 
remain  in  the  field  of  education  as 
much  Wause  of  the  satisfactions  as 
the  salaries.  One  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  drive  a  good  individual  away  from 


the  institution,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
profession  itself,  is  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  a  creative  job  and 
onjoy  the  satisfactions  accruing  from 
it. 

Another  principle  for  administrators 
that  must  be  obvious  to  even  the  most 
casual  observer  is  this:  If  our  coun¬ 
selors  are  to  educate  students  in  the 
ways  of  democratic  leadership,  they 
themselves  must  be  a  part  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  If  counselors  are 
to  be  expected  to  inculcate  in  students 
a  respect  for  such  democratic  princi¬ 
ples  as  participation  of  group  mem¬ 
bers  in  making  decisions,  willingness 
to  accept  and  share  responsibility,  re- 
.spect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  re¬ 
jection  of  dictatorial  methods  and 
leaders,  the  counselors  must  themselves 
Ije  i»art  of  the  staff  where  these  princi¬ 
ples  are  recognized  and  practiced.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  top  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  of  an  institution  to 
insure  that  democratic  procedures  are 
followed  in  the  operation  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Not  only  can  the  counselor  then 
teach  with  conviction,  but  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  prosper  from  the  interest  and 
participation  of  its  total  staff. 
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Discipline  and  Counseling 

lly  K.  G.  WILLIAMSON 
Dean  of  Stu/leniit  aiul  Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Minnesota 

ORDINARILY’  discipline  and  strably  desirable  is  necessarily  uiini- 
couns(‘ling  are  not  discussed  inal  for  effective  counseling.  Contra- 
togeflier  except  in  opposition  to  ry  experiences  seem  to  indicate  that 
eacJi  other  or  as  contrast  between  de-  some  good  can  come  out  of  imposed 
sirable  and  undesiralde  relationships  counseling  relationships,  and  our 
in  counseling,  the  one  being  voluntary  hunch  on  this  point  ought  to  b(‘  sule 
and  the  other  enforced.*  The  litera-  jeet  to  further  experience  and  tiy’out 
ture  of  counseling  is  replete  with  ad-  Ixjfore  concluding  that  desirable  is 
monitions  to  counselors  that  th<’y  c(|uivalent  to  minimal  relation8hi{>8  in 
should  avoid  playing  any  role  in  a  dis-  counseling.  With  this  hypothesis  in 
ciplinary  situation  and  that  the  coun-  mind,  I  should  like  to  explore  some  re- 
selor  should  l>e  completely  divorced  liitionships  betwt'cn  discipline  and 
from  all  disciplinary  responsibilities,  eounstding. 

Such  a  point  of  view  stems  from  the  One  further  clarifying  point  will 
d<*m(mstrated  advantage  of  a  freely  center  our  discussion.  Discipline  is 
acc<*pted  or  rejwted  relationship  of  not  to  Ik?  thought  of  as  the  opposite  of 
student  and  counselor.  That  is,  in  license.  Such  is  not  a  proper  dilem- 
siich  optional  relationshij>s,  the  coun-  nia  in  counseling  relationships.  That 
selor  seems  to  have  been  most  effective  is.  regimentation  or  repression  of  be- 
in  playing  his  role  of  helping  to  clarify  havior  is  not  the  sole  aspect  of  disci- 
implicit  issues  and  thereby  helping  pline  nor  even  the  most  important  one 
the  student  to  perceive,  for  himself,  from  the  point  of  view’  of  a  counselor, 
the  nature  of  his  adjustments  and  mal-  In  like  manner,  a  counseling  relation- 
adjustments  and  the  range  of  possible  ship,  even  that  of  a  voluntary  sort, 
resolutions  and  solutions  theis’to.  A  must  not  be  thought  of  as  being  the 
voluntary  relationship,  therefore,  has  equivalent  of  freedom  for  self  rule  or 
Wn  acc«*ptcd  by  most  counselors  as  a  self  determination.  Counseling  is  not 
highly  desirable  condition  of  counsel-  license  and  discipline  is  not  regimenta- 
ing.  tion,  at  least,  for  the  purjmses  of  our 

Hut  to  some,  this  dictum  has  l)ecn  discussion.  Much  of  the  present  con- 
over-extend(Kl  to  include  more  than  de-  fusion  surrounding  otir  topic  and  much 
sirability,  in  fact,  to  include  the  neces-  of  the  reason  for  contending  that  dis- 
sity  of  such  an  optional  relationship  of  cipline  and  counseling  are  contradict- 
a  voluntary  sort.  In  my  opinion,  e.v  ory  stem  from  such  superficial  identi- 
perience  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  de-  fication  of  the  two  tenns  with  desir- 
termine  at  the  present  time  whether  a  able  states  of  human  development  for 
type  of  relationship  which  is  demon-  self  responsibility.  License  to  devel- 

1  E.  Cl.  WilliainBon  and  .Tohn  I).  Foley,  COUNSELINO  AND  DISCIPLINE,  MoOraw- 
Hlll  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  194^ 
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op  Hs  one  wifihe^  in  eliaos  from  the 
(Standpoint  of  meml¥*r«ihip  in  a  proup 
or  a  society.  And  what  we  want  in 
counaelinp  in  surely  not  individualism 
run  wild  under  the  puise  of  optimum 
development.  Kather  do  we  s<“ek  to 
help  the  individual  to  develop  the  op¬ 
timum  measure  of  his  self  determina¬ 
tion  and  self  control  trithiii  the  neces¬ 
sary  limitations  and  influences  imposed 
hv  membership  of  individuals  in 
jrrou]»s  of  other  individuals.  .\s  T 
say,  it  would  Ik*  a  false  dilemma  to  set 
discipline  over  apainst  license. 

There  seem  to  me  to  Ik*  three  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  desirabh*  contact  between 
discipline  and  connselinp,  and  in  this 
discussion  I  am  not  only  referrinp  to 
the  e(»uns<>lor  sen’inp  as  a  consultant 
to  the  disciplinarian  in  an  ediu'ational 
institution,  but  I  am  also  e.xploring 
some  disciplinary  roles  and  functions 
which,  in  my  o[»inion.  can  prop<*rly  be 
carried  on  by  the  counselor  as  such. 
I  note  that  many  individuals  are  will- 
inp  for  the  connscdor  to  1m*  used  as  a 
cfuisnltant  in  explorin':  the  dee[K*r 
motivations  nnderlyiii'jr  misbehavior, 
but  they  do  n<(t;  wish  the  counselor  to 
to  play  any  role  whatsoever  Svhen  it 
comes  to  imjKwinp  restrictions  and 
“punishment”  upon  the  offendinp  sfn- 
d<*nt.  They  wish  counselors  to  be 
completely  without  authority  and  to  l)e 
)K*rceived  by  the  client  as  havinp  no 
possible  authority  which  could  Ik*  a 
threat  to  him.  Tiather  do  they  serve 
as  his  advocate  and  friend  even  to  the 
extent  of  pleadinp  his  case  with  the 
Authority.  Tn  the  case  of  the  school, 
the  principal  is  thus  sepr(*pated  and 
symbolized  with  all  the  trappings  of 
authority  and  is  perceived  by  the  coun¬ 


selor  and  mi8l)ehavinp  student  alike  as 
being  a  repressive  and  threatening  au¬ 
thority  symbol.  In  my  opinion,  the 
counselor  does  not  play  his  proper 
counseling  role  in  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution  when  he  thus  completely  seg¬ 
regates  and  separates  himself  from 
such  an  atithority  symbol.  I  shall  en¬ 
large*  on  this  |Kunt  later. 

The*  thn*<*  points  of  contact  lK*tween 
discipline  and  counseling  are.  first, 
counseling  as  rehabilitation  of  misbe¬ 
having  otTenders;  second,  prevention 
of  mislK*havior  through  C(»un8eling  to 
achieve  normal  development  in  inner- 
control  of  self ;  and,  finally,  counseling 
as  a  way  of  aieling  students  to  ]H*rceive 
and  act*ept  external  authority  which  in¬ 
fluences  their  inner  development  and 
mo4lifi<*a  their  unbridled  individual¬ 
ism. 

(Unumelhuj  atul  Rehabilitation.  Bet- 
telheim  and  the  Woolf’s'"*  have  8<*parat»*- 
ly  d«K*ument(*d  with  illuminating  case 
examples  tin*  profound  rehabilitation 
pr«K*ess  that  takes  jdace,  not  only  in 
the  on(*-to-one  therapy  situation,  but 
also  in  group  situations,  provided  that 
group  lK*havior  and  participation  are 
structured  according  to  thera|K*utic 
princi[des  and  tei*hni(pieg.  Tn  her 
delightful  lK)ok,  NEW  WAYS  IN 
DISCIPLINE,  Baruch*  has  also  il¬ 
luminated  the  major  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  home  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  parental-child  relationship, 
now  reconst rncttHl  so  that  counseling 
technirpies,  emphasis,  and  points  of 
view  are  built  into  the  changed  normal 
relationship  of  parent  and  child.  This 
example  is  indeed  a  classic  one  of  how 
the  narrowly  confined  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionship  within  the  counseling  thera- 


2  Rnino  Retfelhcini.  I.OVK  TS  NOT  ENOITUI,  The  Free  Preim,  Glencoe,  IRInoU. 
19:.0.  Maurice  D.  and  .leunne  A.  Woolf.  THE  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  PROGRAM,  Me- 
Ornw-Hill  Rook  rompnn.v,  Inc..  New  A’ork,  1953,  Chapter  8. 

3  Dorothy  Walter  Raruch,  NEW’  WAYS  IN  DISCIPLINE,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Cotn- 
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peutic  interview  has  been  transposed 
and  transmuted  to  other  than  socially 
isolated  counseling  relationships.  Ba¬ 
ruch’s  book  is  replete  with  insightful 
transposing  reorientation  guidelines, 
such  as:  “If  a  child  MISBihlAVES, 
we’ll  reoogniz<*  that  he  must  have 
rNSATISFIEI)  EMOTIONAL 
NEEDS  .  .  .  we’ll  try  to  SATISFY 
it  all  we  can.”^  And  again,  “When 
unwanted  NEGATIVE  FEELINGS 
have  been  emptie<l  out  sufficiently  tht*n 
—warm  and  good  POSITIVE  FEEI^ 
INGS  flow  in.”*  And  again,  “ALL 
CHILDREN  NEED  RELEASE 
AND  ACCEPTANCE  OF  ‘MEAN’ 
FEELINGS.  ALL  CHILDREN 
HAVE  ‘MEAN’  FEELINGS  THAT 
NEED  TO  BE  RELEASED.”* 

The  logic  of  therapy  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  disciplinary  cases  is  thus  made 
clear.  Mi8l)ehavior  stems  from  the 
repression  of  “mean”  feelings,  and  if 
the  “mean”  feelings  are  aired,  brought 
up  to  the  level  of  conscious  communica¬ 
tion,  then  the  basic  drive  for  misbe¬ 
havior  is  lessene*!,  if  not  elminated. 
Rehabilitation  consists,  therefore,  of 
straightforward  therapy  in  which  the 
individual  flnds  substitute  channels 
for  bis  repressed  feelings  of  aggression 
and  disappointment.  So  far  so  good. 
But  it  is  one  thing  for  the  parent-child 
to  restructure  the  relationship  within 
the  imposition  of  the  home  in  which 
the  child  is  scarcely  willing  or  able  to 
reject  the  parent,  except  symbolically; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  for  an  adoles¬ 
cent,  with  some  degree  of  possible 
freetlom  to  reject  a  non-parental  rela¬ 
tionship,  to  be  given  that  kind  of  re¬ 
lease  therapy  which  he  does  not  want 
because  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
correcting  his  misbehavior  or  of  being 

4  Baruch,  p.  25. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  239. 


rehabilitated  through  counseling  rela¬ 
tionships.  Here  we  run  squarely  into 
the  problem  of  imposed  counseling  re¬ 
lationships  referred  to  previously  and 
which  we  will  discuss  later.  But  at 
this  point  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
counseling  as  rehabilitation  in  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  situation  seems  to  work  well 
when  it  i.s  accepted  by  the  counselee, 
but  when  it  is  not  thus  accepted,  such 
voluntary  counseling  obviously  will  not 
be  o|)erativc — according  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  current  therapists. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  coun¬ 
seling  can  serve  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
offending  students,  however,  and  that 
way  is  through  the  transposition  of 
|)oints  of  view,  techniques,  and  em¬ 
phases  from  the  usual  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  counseling  interview 
to  the  entire  school  situation.  That  is, 
just  as  parent-child  relationships  in 
tlie  home  are  now  Iwing  restructured 
according  to  counseling  generalizations 
and  experiences,  in  like  manner  the 
entire  school  atmosphere  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  principals  and  students,  and 
teachers  and  parents  may  be  profound¬ 
ly  restructured  with  the  counseling  in¬ 
terview  serving  as  a  model.  In  many 
schools,  such  a  revolution  is  well  under 
way,  but  there  are  many  counselors 
who  do  not  see  their  opportunity  to 
extend  the  influence  of  counseling  far 
beyond  the  one-to-one  counseling  inter¬ 
view. 

Prevention  of  Mishehatd-or  through 
Counseling.  I  come  to  my  second 
jwint  of  contact,  namely,  the  use  of 
counseling  techniques  and  emphases 
as  a  means  of  restructuring  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  school  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  normal  development  of 
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«^//-oontrol  and  aei/-di8cipline.  This 
toj)ic  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the 
literature  of  eounseling  and  it  needs 
little  enlargement.  Every  counselor 
understands  some  phases  of  the  process 
by  means  of  which  warm  and  positive 
feelings  become  a  normal  part  of  the 
child’s  development  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  satisfying  affective  relation¬ 
ships  with  others  and  with  adults.  Op¬ 
timum  development  of  the  individual 
is  indeed  achievable,  as  far  as  affect  is 
concernotl,  through  the  emotional  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  school  and  home  in  which 
the  child  is  encouraged,  assisted,  and 
permitted  to  grow  up  with  a  minimum 
of  represssion  and  negative  attitudes 
and  feelings. 

Haruch  summarizes  this  g»‘ueraliza- 
tion  neatly  with  re8|)ect  to  misliehavior 
and  behavior  when  she  says,  “The 
more  we  aca*pt  a  chibl's  FEELINGS, 
the  more  will  he  accept  our  RULES.”'^ 
It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  home  and  school  are  satis¬ 
fying,  affectively,  to  the  child,  then 
there  seems  to  be  little  motivation  for 
misl)ehuving.  That  is,  the  child  thus 
achieves  satisfaction  through  oouforin- 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  big  social 
environment,  and  there  is  no  desiw*  or 
motivation  to  do  otherwise.  He  is,  in 
this  sense,  a  normally  developing  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  he  does  not  experience  the 
necessity  of  conflicting  or  warring  with 
his  environment  because  his  environ¬ 
ment  thwarts  him. 

Dingilian  also  states  this  point,  in 
this  case  referring  to  the  parent-child 
relationship,  of  the  strategic  import¬ 
ance  of  “normalcy”  of  relationships: 

“Children  learn  to  do  as  they  them¬ 
selves  are  done  unto.  They  see  adult 

7 

8 

Schools,' 

Deportment  of  Education.  February,  1953. 


behavior,  recognize  adult  feelings  and 
unconsciously  ‘interiorize’  them  as 
values  which  they  need  to  be  ‘like 
mommy  and  daddy.’  When  a  marked 
difference  occurs  between  what  adults 
say  and  the  way  they  reveal  their  in¬ 
ner  selves  by  acts  or  feelings,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  children  iKvome 
confused.  For  them  the  deed  or  the 
tone  of  voice  is  more  real  and  hence 
preferred  as  things  worth  internaliz¬ 
ing.  Words  and  admonishments  be¬ 
come  mere  cover-ups.  They  seem  in¬ 
sincere  to  the  child.  The  child  feels 
and  does  before  he  thinks  or  philoso- 
j)hizes.  Language  is  a  late-comer  in 
the  child’s  life.”" 

CouMcIiu^  an  an  Aid  to  Perceptum 
and  Acceptance  of  Krtemal  Authority. 
Now  I  turn  to  my  third  |>oint,  coun¬ 
seling  as  a  process  of  reorientation  to 
the  reality  of  external  authority.  As 
a  facilitator  of  normal  development, 
the  school  counselor  enters  the  disci- 
jdiuary  situation,  or  at  least  can^enter 
it  in  a  new  and  in  many  ways  more 
im{M)rtant  role,  as  an  educator-counsel¬ 
or  who  .seeks  to  help  the  misbehaving 
student  perceive  and  accept  the  role  of 
authority  as  it  impinges  ui)on  his  own 
inner  life  and  Ijel.avior,  Within  the 
confines  of  the  friendly  home,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  misbehavior  are  frequent¬ 
ly  soon  forgotten,  and  there  is  fre- 
(piently  no  external  legal  authority 
acting  for  society  to  impose  conse¬ 
quences.  restrictions,  and  limitations 
upon  the  individual  in  the  light  of  or 
as  a  result  of  his  misbehavior.  In 
most  home-centered  misbehavior,  all  is 
forgiven,  and  certainly  the  term  “pun¬ 
ishment”  has  no  long-term  connotation. 
But  as  a  child  grows  into  adolescence 


Baruch,  p.  249. 

David  H.  Dinfrilian,  “Parent-Community  Underatandinfr  of  Dianipline  in  Modem 
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and  begins  to  misbehave  away  from 
bis  home,  all  is  not  so  readily  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  Consequences  flow 
from  misbehavior  and  are  sometimes 
k'gally  im[>osed  in  the  form  of  punish¬ 
ment  as  retribution  following  upon  the 
heels  of  misl)ehavior.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  counselor  can  play  a  very 
significant  role  in  helping  the  indivi¬ 
dual  to  learn  to  live  in  a  universe  in 
which  his  autonomy  is  hedged  alxmt 
and  “infringed’’  u{K)n  by  external  au¬ 
thority  and  to  understand  how  the  role 
of  the  forgiving  jmrent,  who  generates 
{lositive  feelings  an«l  warmth,  is  often 
set  aside  in  many  instances  by  a  harsh. 
repn*ssiv<’.  and  sometimes  vengeful 
atithority  syralK»l-rf*le. 

While  a  counselor  cannot  and  must 
not  enter  into  partnershij)  with  such  a 
veng»*ful  authority,  nevertheless,  he 
can  play  a  verv’  significant  role  in  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  perceive  and  to 
accept  emotionally  the  inevitability  of 
authority  in  some  form  or  another  act¬ 
ing  as  a  restrictive  agency  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual's  free  pky  of  aelf-directe<l 
freedom.  This  is  a  profound  learning, 
so  necessary  in  a  dem<x*ratic  society  of 
coop<*rative  and  inter-related  indivi<l- 
ual  |K*rsons.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
teach  such  a  generalization  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  come  into  conflict  with 
that  society,  or  even  in  conflict  Avith 
other  individuals  in  a  small,  restrictetl 
club  or  school.  The  individual  has 
alrea«ly  alienated  himself  from  Other 
individuals  and  from  authority  by  mis- 
liehaving.  IIow  then  can  he  be  aided 
to  accept  that  which  he  has  flaunted  ? 
As  Kurt  I.ewin  so  cogently  states: 

“There  seems  to  be  a  paradox  im¬ 
plied  in  this  insistence  on  frcedoni  of 
acceptance,  and  probably  no  other  as¬ 
pect  of  re-<*ducation  brings  more  clear¬ 
ly  into  the  open  a  basic  difficulty  of  the 


process.  Since  re-<-ducation  aims  to 
change  the  system  of  values  and  be¬ 
liefs  of  an  individual  or  a  group,  to 
change  it  so  as  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
society  at  large  or  with  reality,  it 
sM'ms  illogical  to  exf)ect  that  this 
changi*  will  be  made  by  the  subjects 
themselves.  The  fact  that  this  change 
has  to  lx*  enforced  on  the  individual 
fntm  outside  seems  so  obvious  a  neces¬ 
sity  that  it  is  often  taken  for  granted. 

“.  ,  .  Only  if  and  when  the  new  set 
of  values  is  fn*ely  acce[>ted,  only  if  it 
corresponds  to  one’s  sujx‘r-ego,  do  those 
changes  in  social  perception  occur 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  a  change  in  conduct  and 
therefore  for  a  lasting  effect  of  n*- 
education. 

“We  can  now  formulate  the  dilemma 
which  re-education  has  to  face  in  this 
way :  How  can  free  acceptance  of  a 
new  system  of  values  lx»  brought  about 
if  the  jx*r8on  who  is  to  lx*  educated  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  likely  to  be 
hostile  to  the  new  values  ami  loyal  to 
the  old  ?  .  .  . 

“Re-education  influences  conduct 
only  when  the  new  system  of  values 
and  Ix-liefs  dominates  the  individual’s 
]:x*rception.  The  acceptance  of  the 
new  system  is  linked  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  specific  group,  a  particular 
role,  a  definite  source  of  authority  as 
new  points  of  reference.  It  is  basic 
for  re-education  that  this  linkage  be- 
tw<H>n  acceptanw*  of  new  facts  or  values 
and  acceptance  of  certain  grou|>s  or 
roles  is  very  intimate  and  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  frequently  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
first.  This  explains  the  great  difficul¬ 
ty  of  changing  beliefs  and  values  in  a 
]>iecemeal  fashion.  This  linkage  is  a 
main  factor  behind  resistance  to  re¬ 
education,  but  can  also  lie  made  a  pow- 
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erful  means  for  successful  re-educa¬ 
tion.”* 

It  is  evident  that  the  hypothesis  pro¬ 
posed  by  Lewin  for  the  basic  psycholo¬ 
gy  of  re-education  is  unsupported  by 
experimental  facts  as  of  today.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  research  will  pro- 
ce<*d  upon  this  most  imjwrtant  re¬ 
education  use  of  counseling  techniques 
and  emphases.  In  the  meantime,  I 
have  attempted  to  formulate  my  own 
crude  statement  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  I  have  seemed  to  identify  in 
applying  a  counseling  approach  to  a 
dis<*i[dinary  situation.'®  I  have  adopted 
the  material  that  follows  from  a  recent 
attempt  to  formulate  this  process  with 
a  view  to  suggesting  it  as  a  basis  for 
ri-search-verification. 

.\part  from  eases  of  psychosis  or 
neurosis,  the  individual  required  to 
submit  to  counseling  as  a  result  of 
‘misbehavior,’  usually  presents  to  the 
counselor  initially  both  a  resentful  and 
hostile  and  often  vociferous  protest 
against  dictatorial,  arbitraiy,  unilater¬ 
al.  and  even  ‘unconstitutional’  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  ‘private  life,’  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  case  of  sex  offenses.  At 
this  jKiint  the  counselor  must  review 
for  him  the  ‘legalities’  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  (education)  institution 
or  society  for  determining  its  own  be¬ 
havior  standards  of  meml)er8hip  in  the 
institution.  Even  after  such  a  review 
the  student,  aggressively  or  silently, 
stands  on  guard  to  defend  himself  be¬ 
hind  an  impenetrable  wall  of  hostility 
toward  the  symbols  of  authority  which 
1m'  perceives  in  the  counselor,  whatever 
may  be  the  facts  about  the  counselor’s 
actual  authority. 

9 
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Since  the  counselor  cannot,  in  such 
a  situation,  divest  himself  at  this  point 
of  such  perceived  symbol iaation  (play¬ 
ing  the  role)  of  authority,  he  seeks  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  He 
persistently  seeks  to  erode  this  im- 
|KMitrable  wall  of  hostile  resistance  by 
the  usual  means  of  counseling-patient, 
accepting,  sympathetic  endeavor  to  as¬ 
sist  the  individual  to  talk-it-out  re¬ 
garding  the  sources  of  motivations  that 
led  to  the  offending  l>ehavior  and  the 
societal  justitication  for  interference 
in  his  private  life.  In  many  disci¬ 
plinary  cases,  this  process  require.-^ 
much  more  interviewing  time  than  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  erase  of  a  “normal”  indi¬ 
vidual.  Hut  in  most  cases  patience  is 
eventually  rewarded  with  lowered  hos¬ 
tility  and  defensiveness  from  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Subject  to  correction  by  research,  a 
rough  formulation  of  what  seems  to 
take  place  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
lie  a  profound  restructuring  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  i)erceptual  field  to  view  the 
symbols  (role)  of  impositional  author¬ 
ity  transformed  from  one  clothed  with 
threatening,  capricious,  dictatorial 
powers  to  one,  still  with  such  powers, 
but  now  seen  as  a  role  of  friendliness 
and  benignity  that  modifies  hostility 
and  wins  his  acceptance  of  the  “inevit¬ 
ability  of  higher  authority.’  And  the 
further  learning,  a  profound  one  in  a 
democracy  of  interdependent  individ¬ 
uals,  has  taken  place — the  individual 
now  foresees  ways  of  maintaining  the 
essentials  of  his  identity  and  individ¬ 
uality,  even  with  some  ‘concessions’  to 
the  ‘interfering’  external  world,  and 


Kurt  Lewin,  RKSOLVIXO  SOCIAL  CONFLICTS,  Harper  ii  Brother*,  New  York. 
1948.  pp.  65-B8. 

K.  O.  Williamson,  adapted  from  “‘Directive’  Counselliur.”  1953,  pp.  24-26  (To  be 
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even  within  the  now-benign  overshad¬ 
owing  higher  authority.  The  changes 
appear  to  be  a  restructuring  of  percep- 
ti(Hi  that  takes  place  in  the  emotionally 
conditioning  context  of  a  friendly  “au¬ 
thority.”  Following  upon  such  a  psy¬ 
chological  rehabilitation,  whatever 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  ‘conse¬ 
quences’  of  the  original  ‘misbehavior’ 
— usually  some  form  of  restriction  or 
n*moval  of  the  privilege  inherent  in 
acceptable  and  interdependent  mem¬ 


bership  participation  in  the  institu¬ 
tional  society — and  frequently  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  individual  if  not  sug¬ 
gested  by  him — is  usually  no  longer 
viewed  as  dictatorial  imposition  and 
interference  with  individual  freedom. 
Rather  it  is  viewed  as  ‘normal’  conse¬ 
quences  of  misuses  of  meml)ership  priv¬ 
ileges.  And  ‘punishment’  does  not 
enter  into  the  process  of  and  when  re¬ 
habilitation  has  been  achieved  by  th<‘ 
individual. 
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Psychoanalysis  and  Personality:  A 
Dynamic  Theory  of  Normal  Personality, 
n.v  .Toseph  Nuttin.  New  York.  Sheed  and 
Ward.  1953.  $4.00. 

Psyrhoanal.vsU  and  personality  is  as  its 
subtitle  indicates  o  df/namir  theory  of 
normal  prrtonality.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  IxKik,  Dr.  Nuttin  ffives  a  clear  and 
concise  evaluation  of  psychoanalysis  as  a 
philosopliy,  as  u  psycho- therapeutic 
method,  and  as  a  system  of  depth- 
psycholofr>’.  Kreudiiin  therapy  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  methods  of  Rank,  .Mex- 
ander,  and  Koffers.  The  various  chapters 
lilsctiss  such  interestinff  topics  as  the  Un¬ 
conscious,  the  relation  between  reli^on 
and  sexuality,  the  relation  between  free¬ 
dom  and  the  Unconscious,  and  sublimation. 
The  second  part  ftives  a  very  readable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  harmonious  integ'ration  of 
normal  and  clinical  psycholo^’.  Such 
topics  as  internal  tension  and  the  con¬ 
structive  development  of  personality, 
normal  processes  of  development  and 
pathological  deviation,  the  specifically 
human  form  of  seif-realixation,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  personality  and  for 
psycho-social  contact,  higher  needs  and 
socializatidB,  and  some  fundamental  needs 
and  actual  motives  will  keep  reader  in¬ 


terest  high  throughout  this  part  of  tlie 
book.  A  useful  annotated  bibliography 
of  more  than  100  titles  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  specialist  as  well  as  the 
non-specialist  reader  will  profit  greatly  by- 
reading  this  volume.  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all. — S.  M.  .\M.\TORA. 

Elementary  Evaluative  Criteria.  Roa- 
ton.  Boston  University  School  of  Kduca- 
tion.  1954.  $1.50. 

This  evaluative  instrument  for  use  in 
studying  elementary  schools  is  the  result 
of  a  group  research  project  participated 
in  by  twenty-five  graduate  students  at 
Boston  University  during  the  1951-53 
school  year.  The  impetus  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  instrument  came  from  the 
widespread  recognition  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Evaluative  Criteria  developed  by 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards.  Elementary  Evaluative  Cri¬ 
teria  should  prove  a  splendid  instrument 
for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  our 
lower  schools.  The  materials  found  in 
the  instrument  have  been  carefully 
cliecked  by  scores  of  experta  and  the  en¬ 
tire  instrument  represents  sound  thinking 
on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  It.  — 
WILLIAM  P.  SEARS.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Principles  of  Ouidsnce  and  Pupil  Per¬ 
sonnel  Work.  By  Arthur  J.  Jones.  New 
York.  McOraw-HIll  Book  Company,  Inc. 

This  new  und  fourth  edition  of  Dr. 
Jones  valued  book  on  guidance  will  be 
welcomed  by  every  claasroom  teacher.  As 
the  various  phases  of  guidance  are  resting 
more  and  more  upon  the  shoulders  of  every 
teacher,  he  stands  in  need  of  whatever 
helps  that  may  be  available.  This  com¬ 
prehensive  volume  will  serve  him  as  a 
source  book.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  relationship  between 
guidance  and  pupil  personnel  work.  The 
place  and  function  of  guidance  are  clearly 
defined.  Misunderstandings  are  removed 
and  a  more  unified  and  effective  guidance 
service  is  made  possible.  Divided  into 
four  parts,  the  book  in  its  first  four  chap¬ 
ters  treats  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
guidance.  Nine  comprehensive  chapters  of 
the  second  part  discuss  completely  the  me¬ 
thods  of  investigation  in  guidance  and  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  All  phases  of  the  various 
methods  of  actuall.v  guiding  students  are 
treated  in  the  third  part  of  the  volume, 
while  the  organization  and  evaluation  of 
guidance  and  pupil  personnel  work  is 
treated  in  the  fourth  and  last  section.  A 
visual  aids  bibliography  is  included.  A 
busy  teacher  who  has  time  to  consult  but 
one  book  on  guidance  will  find  that  this 
volume  fills  that  need. — S.  M.  Ahatoea,  St. 
Francis  College,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children. 
By  Harry  J,  Baker.  Revised  Edition.  N.Y. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1953.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Baker’s 
text  on  exceptional  children,  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  appeared  nearly  a  decade 
ago.  Since  that  time,  education  has  moved 
from  a  war-time  era  to  a  peacetime  period 
with  a  re-directlon  of  emphasis  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  of  children  rather  than 


their  political  protection  alone.  Programs 
for  handicapped  and  exceptional  children 
have  advanced  along  many  lines.  As  in 
the  first  edition.  Dr.  Baker  considers  the 
physically  handicapped,  mental  growth  and 
development  of  exceptional  children,  neu¬ 
rological  and  psychogenic  diseases,  behav¬ 
ior  adjustments,  educational  retardation, 
and  general  problems  involved  in  the  nur¬ 
ture  of  exceptional  children.  This  edition 
brings  up-to-date  a  standard  and  useful 
text  in  the  area  of  rehabilitation. — Wii.- 
UAU  P.  SEAB8. 

Curriculum  In  the  Modem  Elementary 
School.  By  Robert  U.  Beck.  Walter  W. 
Cook,  and  Nolan  C.  Kearney.  N.Y.  Pren- 
tlce-Hall,  Inc.  1953.  $4.95. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  projected 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school 
against  a  background  of  research  on  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  interaction  within 
the  whole  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ment  and  from  this  are  derived  principles 
that  can  be  of  great  value  when  put  into 
practice  in  the  classroom.  The  volume  will 
serve  elementar.v  school  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  as  well  as  the  parents  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children.  The  material  of 
the  books  falls  into  three  sections.  In 
Part  One  the  practical  implications  of 
work  that  has  been  done  on  ways  to  mo¬ 
tivate  children,  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  group  work  and  social  learning, 
and  to  increase  the  quality,  rate,  and 
permanency  of  learning  are  presented. 
Part  Two  classifies  and  describes  various 
types  of  curriculums  and  limitations.  The 
last  part  is  composed  of  three  narratives 
illustrating  how  teachers  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  communities  approach  their  classroom 
work  and  working  with  parents  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  develop  instruction  that  applies 
the  principles  developed  in  the  first  two 
sections  of  the  text.  The  approach  is  both 
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realistic  and  idealistic  and  is  firmly  based 
upon  a  wide  and  sound  knowledf^e  of  child 
^owth  nnd  development.  There  Is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  material  included  and 
yet  each  topic  is  fully  and  completely  cov¬ 
ered. — WuxiAU  P.  Seabs. 

The  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  Second  Iklition.  Uy  Arch  O.  Heck. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Bf>ok  Co.  1953. 
in.oo. 

Dr.  Heck’s  book,  Thr  Kduration  of  Kx- 
erpUonal  ChUdrrn,  is  a  grenerally  recog¬ 
nized  and  re«|)ected  leader  in  its  field.  In 
this  second  edition  of  the  work.  Dr.  Heck 
bus  included  a  (treat  deal  of  new  and  up- 
to-date  material  in  this  rapidly  developing 
area  of  education.  The  text  presents  the¬ 
ory  and  tested  practices  in  the  education 
of  physically,  mentally,  and  socially  ex¬ 
ceptional  children.  The  groups  discussed 
under  the  jthysically  exceptional  include 
those  defective  In  vision,  those  defective  in 
hearing,  cripples,  those  defective  in  speech, 
and  delicate  children.  Tlie  mentally  ex¬ 
ceptional  include  the  slow  learner  and  the 
gifted.  Treated  under  the  socially  excep¬ 
tional  are  the  truants  and  delinquents. — 
Wll.UAM  P.  StlAM. 

The  Americas  in  History.  By  Harold 
£.  Davis.  The  Ronald  Ih-ess  Co.  N.Y. 
1953.  $7.50. 

In  1932,  Herbert  E.  Bolton  “pleaded”  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  the  study  of  the  United  States  “as 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Americas.” 

In  1953,  Harold  E.  Davis  has,  in  his  new 
work,  achieved  brilliantly  the  great  objec¬ 
tive  which  Professor  Bolton  advocated  so 
eloquently. 

The  author  of  this  history  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
cas  came  into  prominence  during  the  last 
decade  when  he  produced  three  fine  books 
and  many  articles  in  various  journals. 
This  new  treatise,  which  is  based  on  pa¬ 
tient  research  and  profound  understand¬ 
ing,  will  place  the  author,  at  once,  in  the 
forefront  of  .American  historians. 

From  the  very  outset,  Mr.  Davis  has  a 


theme  and  a  message.  He  shows,  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  manner,  the  influence  of  Europe  on 
the  Americas  and  integrates,  with  true  in¬ 
sight,  the  histories  of  North  .America  and 
South  America. 

It  is  more  than  a  “survey”;  it  is  a 
masterful  treatment.  The  author  writes 
with  unusual  sagacity  in  the  light  of  the 
social  situation,  cultural  attitudes,  and 
pfilitical  aspirations. 

No  doubt  this  treatise  will  prove  to  be 
eiMK'h-makiiig  for  the  author  has  analyzed 
wisely  the  varied  forces  which  have  af¬ 
fected  the  history  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and,  in  addition,  he 
has  developed  brilliantly  the  diversities 
and  interactions  which  have  produced  a 
distinctly  .American  Civilization. 

This  is  truly  a  Ktui>endous  achievement 
and,  if  Ernest  Barker  is  right  in  asserting 
that  the  “crown  of  the  historian’s  work  is 
interpretation,”  Mr.  Davis  has  attained 
the  highest  aspiration  in  historical  schol¬ 
arship. — .\.NDBt;w  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Hunter 
College,  New  A'ork  City, 

Triumph  and  Tragedy.  By  Winston  S. 
( hurchill.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany.  195.3.  $6.00. 

Triumph  and  Tragedy  is  the  final  volume 
in  Sir  Winston  ('hurchill’s  panoramic  his¬ 
tory  of  World  War  II.  With  his  usual  in¬ 
cisive  style,  the  Brtish  Premier  gives  far 
more  than  a  graphic  account  of  military 
and  naval  encounters.  He  seeks  to  dis¬ 
close  the  thinking  and  maneuvering  be¬ 
hind  the  fighting  lines  and  the  forces  that 
affected  those  who  planned  the  final  stages 
of  the  war  and  the  truce  which  came  at 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Here 
are  the  vivid  accounts  of  A'alta,  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  freeing  of 
Paris,  the  sordid  end  of  Mussolini,  the 
death  of  Hitler,  the  rise  of  Tito,  and  the 
descending  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Tills  vol¬ 
ume  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  ones,  is  a  searching  study  of  our 
present  day  problems  of  world  comity. 
No  school  or  college  library  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  full  set  of  these  volumes  by  Sir 
Winston. — Wii.i.iam  P.  Seabs. 
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TIm  latoB  Bo(dc  Btport  87*t«m  requim  mor*  thinking  and  leaa  writing  on  tiio  part 
of  th«  atodent  and  1««  raading  and  oorraoting  on  tha  part  of  tha  taaehar.  It  alao 
proridia  a  handj,  parmanant  racord  of  aaeh  atadantia  ontaida  raading.  Form  A 
for  Norala  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Baaaya  and  Short  Storiaa,  Form  0  for  tha  Book 
Beriaw,  Form  D  for  tha  Photoplay  Bariaw,  Form  B  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
TraraL  Prioaa:  Forma  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F  91.16  par  hnndrad,  Parmanant  Baoord 
Garda  9t.00  par  100. 

Eaton'Palmar  Workbooks  in  litaratnra:  Maebath,  Jnlina  Caaaar,  Iranhoa,  Traaaora 
laland,  A  Tala  of  Two  Oitiaa,  Silaa  Mamar,  Tha  Lady  of  tha  Laka^  IdyDa  of  tha 
King,  Tha  Marehant  of  Vwica,  Hamlat  Hnndrada  of  thonaanda  of  oopiaa  sold  all 
orar  tha  country.  Try  them  oat  in  ona  claaa  and  yon  will  want  mort.  Singla 
oopiaa  20  oanta,  with  kay  86  canta.  Discount  <m  class  ordtrs. 

Fiotorial  Utaratura  Haps:  Intaraating  naoal  aids  for  yoor  litaratara  clsssaa.  Bach 
map  is  loaded  with  intaraating  information.  Bngliah  Litaratara  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  American  Litaratara  Map  in  colors  $1.60.  Historical  and  literary  Map 
of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  SpalUiig.  This  is  a  aeiantiflcally  wo^ad  oat  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  moat  fraqoantly  made  in  baaie  spalling  at  tha  Junior  hi|^  school 
laraL  It  is  alao  aaafol  with  backward  q>allars  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cants. 

The  Baton  litaratara  Tbsts.  Tbirty-ai|^t  popular  titles  oaad  in  junior  and  senior 
hi^achoola.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  Yon*ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  4  cants  each  or  $8.00  par  hundred  in  any  assortment 

Tsachinf  Oiaoritioal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  nac^aoted 
subject  Price  26  oents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  tha  High  School  Hawspapar.  If  you  hare  to  cuparriaa  tha  pub¬ 
lication  of  tha  adiool  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  bo(A.  It  outlines  in  datail 
tha  exact  duties  of  e^  manbar  of  tha  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  aare  you  modi 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  batter  product  Price  86  cents. 

Kfaigiloy  OutUnas  Studies  in  Utaratura.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  m^  a  careful  study  of  tha  classics. 
Saranty  separata  titles,  86  cants  each.  Write  for  complete  list 
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